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This book is deedgoed as the Second Easy 
Beader for ChiUien. It oommenoes with words 
of one syllable, inTolved in stories of such interest 
as to secure attention, and of such sunplicity as to 
be easily understood. 

Universal observation has long since convinced 
teadiers, that whatever is so far understood by 
children as to interest their feelings, will be read 
with avidity. 

The following lessons, whether selected or orig- 
inal, are believed to be of such a character that 
every child will understand the language; and the 
stories of such a description as to create interest 
IB their perusal. Whenever children are induced 
to read from a desire to find out what is contained 
- in the stoiy, the task will never be irksome. Un- 
der these circumstances, their improvement hips 
always been found to be surprisingly rapid. 

But few questions are appended to the Reading 
Lessons in this book, for the following reasons: 

1. Every teacher who is compcient to instruct 
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18 qimlified to ask such questioius as may be neces- 
sary, and should always vary and adapt them to 
the age and capacity of the scholar. 

2« Uniformly asking questions in a given set of 
words has a tendency to elicit answers of a cor- 
responding uniformity. Such a habit becomes 
prejudicial to freedom of thought, as well as un- 
restrained narration of circumstances. 

8. Children soon learn to give some laconic 
answer, which they suppose to be implied by the 
very words of the question, and think no more of 
the matter. 

4. Any teacher can, ordinarily, bring the sub- 
ject of the lesson before the class in his mon way, 
so as to create a more general interest, and inspire 
a noble emulation to excel, in giving the most cor- 
rect analysis of the whole, or of any particular 
part. If the subject admit, let the pupils assign 
reasons for and against, and thereby develop their 
thinking powers. 

Some of the more important characters used in 
punctuation, the table oi numbers, and a synopsis 
of elementary sounds, are inserted, to which the 
attention of the pupil will be occasionally directed 
m the several reading lessons. 
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PAUSES IN READING. 



A comnia (,) denotes a pause long enough to 
count one. 

A semicolon (;) denotes a pause twice as long 
as a comma. 

A colon (:) denotes a pause three times as long 
as a comma. 

A period (.) denotes a pause four times as 
long as a comma. 

The interrogation point (?) denotes that a ques- 
tion is asked. 

The exclamation point (!) denotes wonder, sur- 
prise, or admiration. 

The interrogation and exclamation points usu- 
ally require a pause as long as the colon. 

The apostrophe (') denotes the possessive case ; 
as, Man's; or the omission of a letter ; as, Lov'd, 
for loved. 

The parenthesis ( ) is used to enclose an ex* 
planatory clause, or sentence. 

The hyphen (-) is used to separate syllables, or 
the parts of a compound word; as, Ba-ker, ink- 
; stand. 

The dash ( — ) is used to divide the parts of a 
sentence, and denotes a pause of uncertain length. 
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L9tter». 


TAI 

Figurta. 


JLE OP NUMBI 


:rs. 


IfomM. 


I 


1 


one 


first 


11 


2 


two 


second 


111 


3 


three 


third 


IV 


4 


fbar 


fourth 


V 


5 


fiye 


fifth 


1 VI 


6 


six 


sixth 


VII 


7 


Beven 


seventh 


Vlll 


8 


eight 


eighth 


1 IX 


9 


nine 


ninth 


X 


10 


ten 


tenth 


XI 


11 


eleven 


eleventh 


XII 


12 


twelve 


twelfth 


i XITI 


13 


thirteen 


thirteenth 


XIV 


14 


fourteen 


fourteenth 


XV 


15 


fifteen 


fifteenth 


XVI 


16 


sixteen 


sixteenth 


XVII 


17 


BevcDteen 


seventeenth 


XVI II 


18 


eighteen 


eighteenth 


I XIX 


19 


nineteen 


nineteenth 


i XX 


20 


tw^ty 


twentieth 


. XXX 


30 


thirty 


thirtieth 


XL 


40 


forty 


fortieth 


L 


60 


fifty 


fiftieth 


LX 


60 


sixty 


sixtieth 


LXX 


70 


seventy 


seventieth 


LXXX 


80 


eighty 


eightieth ' 


xo 


90 


ninety 


ninetieUi 





100 


one hundred 


one hundredth 


CO 


200 


two hundred 


two hundredth 


ceo 


300 


three hundred 


three hundredth 


ccco 


400 


four hundred 


four hundredth 


D 


600 


five hundred 


^yQ hundredth 


DO 


600 


six hundred 


six hundredth 


DCO 


700 


seven hundred 


seven hundredth 


i DCCO 


800 


eight hundred 


eight hundredth 


DCCCO 


900 


nine hundred 


nine hundredth 


U 


1000 


one thousand 
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TABLE OP ELEMENTARY SOUNDS.* 






rocxtB. 










HaoM. 


Power. 


lOemeDt 


Name. 


Power Ztement ||| 


1 A 


Ale 


A 


21 M 


Him 


M 


2 A 


Arm 


A 


22 N 


Bun 


N 


3 A 


All 


4^ 


23 R 


Bur 


B 


4 A 


At 


A 


24 V 


Ev 


V 


5 E 


Eat 


E 


25 W 


.Wo 


W 


6 E 


Biit 


E 


26 Y 


Yet 


Y 


71 


Ice 


I 


27 Z 


Buzz 


Z 


8 I 


It 


I 


28 Z 


Azure 


Z 


9 


Ode 





29 Th 


Thy 


TH 


10 


Do 





30 Ng 


Sing 


Ng 


11 


Ox 





AgPIBAXEB. 




12 U 


Sue 


V 


31 P 


Up 


P 


13 U 


Up 


u 


32 T 


It 


T 


14 U 


Full 


¥ 


33 K,-€ 


Ark 


K 


15 Ou 


Out 


Ou 


34 Ch 


Much 


Ch 


SUB-YOOALS. 




35 H 


He 


H 


16 B 


Ebb 


B 


36 P 


If 


F 


17 D 


Odd 


D 


37 Wh 


When 


Wh 


18 G 


Egg 


G 


88 S,C 


Sin 


S 


19 J,G 


^ Jet 


J 


39 Sh 


Fish 


Sh 


20 L 


01 


L 


40 Th 


Thin 


Th 


*DiBBCTtOKS. First pronounce th 


e word containing the element of the ||| 


letter clearly luid forcibly, antLthoo t 


he element by its 


elfi uatt,l 


ki arm, 


ft, kc for explanation of charactera 


, see Town*s Spelling Book. 
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TABLE OF COMBINAITONS. 

Thti table is believed to preeent a ■ynopeto of an the cteaaentary oombi- 
aatJopa. Xach vocal elemeot la combined in words, with all the sab-vocals 
and aspirates with which it is known to combine in the langnage. It will 
be foond a oseAil and interesting exercise for the class to pronoonoe these 
oomUnaUons with an explosive and fbrdble utterance, either in conoest or 
Individiially^, as the teacher may preAr. 

1st. The sound of a long; as in bate, date, &te^ 
gate, hate, jane, kale, lade, mate, nape, pate, rate, 
sate, tame, vane, wave, yea, gaze, chain, thane, 
lathe, shape, whale. 

2d. ^flat or Italian; as in bar, dark, far, garb, 
hark, jar, car, lark, mar, nard, par, raft, salve, tar, 
vast, waft, yam, czar, char, lath, father, sharp.* 

8d. a broad ; as in ball, dawn, &11, gall, hall, 
jaw, kaw, law, small, gnaw, pall, raw, saw, tall, 
vault, wall, yawl, gauze, chalk, thaw, shawl, wharf. 

4th. a short ; as in bat, dash, &t, gat, hat, jam, 
cat, lad, mat, nap, pat, rat, sat, tan, van, wax, 
yam, adz, icbap, sang, thank, that, shall, whack. 

6th. e long; as in be, de^, feet, geese, he, jear, 
key, lee, me, need, pete, reel, see, teem, veer, we, 
ye, zeal, cheer, three, thee, she, wheel. 

6th. e short; as in bet, den, fen, get, hen, jet, 
ken, let," met, net, pet, rest, set, ten, vex, wet, yet, 
zed, check, theft, then, shed, when. 



* Worcester regards the sound of a In the words r^ft^ twct, uq/K, lath, 
walker y intermediate between that of a la fat and a hi far. 
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7th. i long ; as in bite, dine, fine, guide, hive, 
gibe, kite, line, mine, nine, pine, ripe, site, tine, 
vine, wine, size, chime, thigh, thine, shine, white. 

8th. i short; as in bit, din, fin, glib, hit, jib, kit, 
lit, mix, nit, pin, rip, sit, tin, vill, wit, zinc, chin, 
sing, thin, with, shin, whit 

9th. o hng ; as in bolt, dome, foe, go, hole, 
joke, coke, lone, mote, note, pole, r<^, sole, tone, 
vote, wove, yoke, ssone, choke, throe, those, shoal. 

10th. o like oo ; as in boot, do, food, group, 
hoot, croup, lose, move, noose, prove, roost, soup, 
too, woo, ooze, ouch, tooth, booth, shoe. 

11th. o short ; as in bot, dot, fox, got, hot, jot, 
cot, lot, mop, not, pop, rot, sot, ton, novel, wot, yon, 
zocGo, chop, scmg, throb, pother, shot, whop. 

12th. u long; as in brute, due, fume, glue, hue, 
June, cue, lute, mute, nude, pule, rule, sue, tune, 
yule, zumic, truth, sure.* 

13th. u short ; as in but, dust, fun, glut, hut, 
just, cull, lull, must, nut, pur, rut, sup, tun, vulgar, 
yug, buzz, chub, sung, thumb, thus, shut, whur. 

14th. XL medial ; as in bush, pudding, sugar, 
could, full, pull, puss, put, would, butcher, should. 

15th. ow and ou ; as in bow, down, fowl, gout, 
how, jounce, cow, loud, mount, noun, pout, rout, 
south, town, vouch, wound, chouse, mouth, thou, 
shout. 



* In the irords brute, rule, truth, sure, Worcester Bounds the u like o 
in move. 
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EXPLANATIONS: 

The words to be spelled are selected from the reading 
lessons, and the accented syllable of each is marked 
thus ('), as in mat'ron. 

The figures standing opponte each error to be avoided, 
and the words to be spelled and defined, denote the para- 
graph in which such words occur. Those introduced 
with the questions denote the paragraph in which the 
answer is found. 

A word enclosed in a parenthesis is merely to show 
how the preceding word should be j)ronounced ; as, Bought 
(baut). 

When the definition of a word is given to show its 
peculiar meaning in the sentence where it is used, such 
definition is enclosed in a parenthesis, that the pupil may 
understand it to be the loctd^ and not the general import 
of the word. 

Too much of the reading matter would be excluded 
by inserting in columns all such words as it might be 
desirable for the pupil to spell and define. The teacher 
will, therefore, exercbe the class in spelling and defining 
as many words, in addition to those sdected from the 
several lessons, as time will allow. 

A correct knowledge of the elementary sounds of the 
language will be found a great aid to the pupil, in secur- 
ing a full and clear enunciation in reading and speaking. 
It is, therefore, strongly urged upon the teacher to exer- 
cise his class, from time to time, on the preceding tables, 
until the elements can be perfectly uttered. 
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next 
sore 
what 
John 



LESSON I. 

Words for Spelling, 

book Boir 

hear dear 

clean learn 

James keep 



said 
much 



kind 



THE NEW BOOK. 

1. My kind friend came to see me to- 
day, and he gave me this new book. 

2. Look, John, what a fine book ! 

3. I will try to read it well ; for my 
friend, when he gave it to me, took me by 
the hand and said, "My dear James, I 

; will give you this book, as I hear you wish 
to know how to read. 
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4. " Now, when I come to see you next 
year, I hope I shall find that you can read 
weU." 

5. I will try to read well, for I wish as 
much to please my dear friend as he does 
to please me ; and I can not please him if 
I am not good, and do not learn to read. 

6. When I have read my book, John, I 
will lend it to you ; for I dare say it is full 
of new tales, and I am sure you will take 
care of it, and not tear or soil it. 

7. John says, " Thank you, James, thank 
you ; I will take care to keep it clean, and 
will let no one tear it/' 

8. How glad I am to hate a kind friend, 
and a new book ! 

I love my friends, so kind, so good, 
Who give me books, and clothes, and food; 
And by each act and word will prove 
How nmdi I diank them for their love. 

QuKsnoHS. 1. What did James* friend give him? 2. To whom did he 
show his new book 7 8. What did James say he woald do t When would 
he lend it to John 1 What did John say 7 WUi you ail try to read well 
in tkU book. 
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lESSON IL 

kite Btrdel whose pain 

meet j^eeso homo know 

name bless than piece 

George shoes coat books 

brought thank tears bread 



THE BLIND BOY. 

1. One day, when James came to see 
Frank, he brought his new kit#i and a 
large ball. 

2. Now, says he to Frank, we will have 
fine sport. Come, let us go and play. 

3. Here come George and Luke ; they 
are good boys ; they will go and play wiik 
us. 

4. "While at their sport, they saw a poor 
blind boy in the street, whose name Was 
Paul. He had no hat, nor coat, nor shoes. 

5. Poor boy ! see how sad he looks. He 
has no one to take care of him. 

6. You know, says Frank, wo must be 
kind to the poor, and do all we can to help 
them. 
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7. I will go and get some bread and 
cheese for the lad, and some cake too. 

8. I will give him my old coat, says 
James ; for I have got a ne\^ one at home. 

9. George says he will give him a cap ; 
and Luke says he will give him a pair of | 
shoes. 

10. While Paul ate his bread and cheese, 
the tears ran down his pale cheeks ; for he 
had not had a piece of bread to eat in two 
days. 

11. Thank you, thank you, dear boys, 
said Paul; I am glad to meet with such 
kind friends ; and as long as I live, I will 
pray that God will bless you. 

12. Paul has gone now, and we will go 
back to our play. Poor lad! how glad he 
was to have a coat, and cap, and a pair of 
shoes ! 

13. All who know these good boys, love 
them ; and God, who sees and knows all 
they do, will love and bless them too. 

(iUKsnoHS. 1. What dtd James come to see 7 2. What did James say 7 
8. Who else came 7 3. Who were good boys 7 4. What boy dM they see 
in the street 7 6. How did he looIc7 7. What did Frank give him 7 11. 
What did Paol say 7 
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lESSON III. 

stole meek stroke 

vile throw jump live 

black spare mane proud 

paid folks breast paws 

girl bring stood still 



THE DOO AND LION 

1. Have you seen the lion ? said my Aunt 
Jane, to Ann Bell, one day, as they rode 
out. No, said Ann, I have not seen him. 

2. Well, said she, next week they will 
bring the lion here in a cage ; and, if you 
are a good girl, you shall see him. 

3. In the mean time, I will tell you what 
a bad boy once did with a; little black dog. 

^. The man who kept the lion would 
let no one see him, till he had paid six 
cents', or would bring a small dog to throw 
into the cage for the lion to tear and eat. 

5. One day this bad boy came to see the 
lion, and, as he could not get six cents to 
give, he stole a little black dog in the street, 
and gave him to the man to throw to the 
lion. 
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6. So the man took the poor little dog, 
and cast him into the cage. 

7. This made all the folks feel bad ; bat 
they stood still to see what the lion would 
do. 

8. The poor little dog was so full of 
fear, that he threw himself on his back, as 
he fell in the cage, and put up both his 
little feet, as if he would beg the lion to 
spare his life. 

9. When the lion saw him so meek and 
full of fear, he stood still, and would not 
bite him at all! 

10. With much care, he just put out one 
of his great paws, and drew up the dog 
close to his breast. 

11. So the lion did not hurt him, but 
was so kind, the dog soon lost all fear, a»d 
got up on his feet. 

12. And it was not long before the dog 
would jump back and forth over the lion, 
and play with his long mane, and stroke it j 
down with his little paws, and each day 
grew more and more fond of him. 

13. As for the lion, he was so proud of 
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his littie black dog, tl^ii no one oonld get 
him out of the os^e. Thus did tiiey batii 
live in peftce. 

(^DVstT )i>s. Wliftt i0 thb ttoiy aboot f 1. What did Axtoi Jane say to 
Ann BeUr 2. What did ahe say vould be broaght there next week? 
6. Wl>t didthe bad boy do7 NoW teU me the rest of the stoiy. 





LESSON 


lY. 




grasfl 


knock 


work 


gold 


stay 


struck 


thing 


take 


hedge 


ground 


should 


shall 


thick 


great 


thief 


shut 


wac^ 


found 


steal 


was 



THE LOST PURSE. 

1. One day a poor farm-boy was out in 
tibe field with his cows. He ran up and 
down a long time, till he was tired, and 
tJien sat down to rest* 

2. There was no one in the field but 
this boy ; he had been told to stay there 
and watch the cows till it was time to drive 
them home. 

3. What a hot day it is ! said he ; I will 
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go and lie down bjc the side of that hedge ; 
it will shade me from the heat of the san, 

4. And when he had said this, he went 
to that side of the field where the hedge 
grew thickest. 

5. He was just going to lie down, when 
he saw a wasp on a wild rose-tree in the 
hedge. 

6. If I lie down here, said he to him- 
self, and go to sleep, that wasp will sting 
me ; I will try to knock it down with my* 
stick. 

7. So he struck the rose-tree with his 
stick as hard as he could ; and there flew 
out of it a green silk purse, full of gold, 
which fell at his feet. 

8. Then he thought no more of the 
wasp, but took up the purse to see what 
was in it ; and when he saw that it was full 
of gold, he was glad, and sat down on the 
ground to count it. 

9. I do not know how much there was, 
but it was a great deal, and he said, How 
glad I am that I have found this purse ! 

10. I am rich now, and can buy new 
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clothes, and need not work. ! what a 
fine thing it is to find a purse of gold. 

11. But soon his face grew sad; he 
thought of it for some time, and then said, 
But what a bad boy I should be to keep 
tiiis purse ! It is true I found it; but it is 
not mine, and if I keep it I shall be a thief. 

12. I ought to try and find out who has 
lost it, that I may give it back to him. I 
must not steal gold to buy new clothes. It 
is no sin to wear an old coat, but it is a 
great sin to steal. 

13. God says. Thou shalt not steal ; and 
then the boy put all the gold in the purse, 
and shut it up to take care of it 

14. To do to others as I would 

That they should do to me, 
Will make me honest, kind, and good, 

As every child should be. 
I never need behave amiss, 

Nor feel uncertain long, 
As I may always know, by this, 

If things are right or wrong. 

QuiSTtONS. What was the fiirm-boy doing? 8. What did be «ty ho 
would do r 7. How did be find the pane f 10. What did he think first t 
11. What next? 12. What did h« say about stealing 7 ^ 
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lEBSON V, 

rich might squire stalls 

milk slides stairs thought 

which gone keep yours 

safe fields speak ask 

goes wants truth cream 



THE LOST PUBSE. 

(OOXOLUDBO.) 

1. Now, there was a rich squire, who 
lived in a large house a short way from the 
field where the boy found the purse ; and 
the boy thought it would be the best way 
to take the purse to this rich man, and ask 
him if he knew who had lost it. 

2. So, as soon as the cows had gone 
home and were safe in their stalls, he went 
to the squire's house, and rang the door-bell. 

3. A man came to the door, and when 
he saw that it was a poor boy who had 
rung the bell, he said, in a cross tone. Why 
do you come to this door? you ought to 
have gone to the back gate. What do you 
want? ^ 

4. Is the squire at home? asked the boy. 
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Yes, he is at home, said the man ; but what 
do you want with him f I should like to 
see him, said tiie boy. 

5. Then the man was still more cross, 
and said, Yoa must tell me what you want. 
I will not let a boy like you go up those 
nice stairs ; your shoes are not clean. 

6. Then the poor boy did not know 
what to do, for he did not like to tell this 
man he had found a purse, for fear he 
would take it from him. So he said, quite 
loud, I must see the squire ; so, if you will 
not fet me oome in, I must wait here till he 
goes out, and then I can speak to him. 

7. He spoke so loud that the squire 
heard him, and came to the top of the 
stairs, and said, John, who is that ? And 
(he man said. It is a riide boy, sir, who 
says he will see you, and he will not tell 
me what he wants. 

8. Let him come up, then, said the 
squire , if he wants to speak to me, why do 
you not let him ? The poor boy was glad 
when he heard this ; he ran up stairs, and 

j when he came to the room where the 
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squire was, he took off bis hat, aud made 
a bow. 

9. The squire was a kind old man , so he 
said, Come in, my man ; what have you 
to say to me ? Then the boy told him ht 
had found a purse of gold in the field, and 
had brought it to him, that he might try to^ 
find out who had lost it. 

10. You are a good lad, said the squire , 
it is mine ; I lost it to-day, as I rode to the 
farm ; it is a green purse, with steel slides, 
and I will tell you how much gold is in it, 
that you may be sure I speak the truth. 

11. And then he told the boy how much 
was in the purse he had lost, and it was 
just the same sum that was in the one that 
was found ; so the boy knew it must be the 
same purse the squire had lost, and he gave 
it back to him. 

12. Then the squire said : My good boy, 
you have done quite right not to keep what 
was not your own, and I dare say you will 
grow up to be a good man. 

13. As you did not keep this gold, which 
was not yours, I will give you two cows. 
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and you may feed them in my fields You 
can sell the milk, and, if you take care, 
ym may some day be as rich as I am. 

14. You may think how glad the hoy 
was to have cows of his own; he took 
care of them, and they gare a great deal 
of milk, which he sold ; and the cows had 
calves, which he sold too. 

15. And when he grew up to be a man, 
he bought a house and field, and kept more 
and more cows, till at last he had so much 
milk and cream, butter and cheese, to sell, 
that he grew quite a rich man. 

MOBAL. 

16. This piece shows you that those 
children who are good, and honest, will not 
only find friends, but will prosper, and be 
happy. Had this boy kept the purse which ! 
he found, he might have been led on to 
other crimes, and brought to some bad end. 

QutenoNS. 1. Wbo lived in a large house f 2. What did the boy do 7 
3. What did the man at the door say 7 6. Why did not the boy tell John 
what he wanted to see the squire for ? 8. What did the squire say to John ? 
10. What to the lad r 13. What is the rest of the story ? 
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BOSS AND HER BIRD. 

1. Rose was just eight years old ; she 
was a good girl, and so kind that all her 
young friends were fond of her. 

2. All who spoke of Rose said, ** That 
child has a good heart ; she would not hurt 
a fly, if she could help it." 

3. And they were right ; for, if she found 
a fly in her milk, she would take it out and 
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place it on. her hand, warm it in ike sun, 
and watch it with care till its wings and 
legs got dry, and then she was glad to see 
it fly. 

4. 1£ she saw a worm in the foot-path, 
she took care not to tread, upon it, but went 
on one side that she might not hurt it. 

6. Bose had a bird that she kept in a 
cage ;. and a sweet bird he was, and so fond 
of her that he would chirp and sing as soon 
as he saw her oome into the room. 

6. And Rose was fond of him, too. She 
fed him mom and night, and took great 
care of him, and would let him hop out of 
the cage cm her hand^ and then would talk 
to him. 

7. 0, my dear Dick ! she would say ; 
I love you so much, I wish you could speak, 
that you might tell me if you love me as 
well as I love you. 

8. Do sing to ma, my own dear bird ; 
sing me a sweet song, for I like to hear 
you. And then Dick would sing, as if he 
knew wh^it she said to him. 

9. One day Bose went up to feed her 
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bird, and while she put in the seed, Dick 
went in and oat of the cage two or three 
times. 

10. Go in, Dick, said Rose, for I must 
go down stairs ; I have not done my work, 
nor my sum ; so, go in, sir, for I must not 
stay With you now. 

11. Dick did as he was bid ; and just as 
he went in, the maid came up stairs, and 
said, ''Miss Rose, your aunt is here, and 
wants to see you ; but you must make 
haste, for she will not wait." 

12. Rose ran down stairs as fast as she 
could, and did not think to shut the door 
of the cage. As soon as she was gone, 
Dick flew out, and thought he would hop 
on the floor. 

13. Poor Dick! he did not know that 
the door of the room was not shut fast, and 
that a sly cat waSrOn the watch for him. 

14. Poor Dick ! the-eat heard him sing, 
and saw him hop on the floor; so in she 
came, and sprang on the poor bird, and ran 
down stairs with him in her mouth. 

15. Rose saw her come down, and gave 
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a loud scream, and tried to stop her ; but it 
was too late, for the poor bird was dead, 
and the cat ate him up. 

16. The cat was not to blame, for cats 
think it is no more harm to kill birds than 
mice, and they like them to eat; but those 
who keep birds should take great care to 
put them out of the cat's way. 

17. If Rose had thought to shut the 
door of the cage, the cat would not have 
caught her bird ; so you see how wrong it 
is not to think. 

QnssTioira 1. How M was Rose* 1. What kind of a ehild was she f 
6. What did Rose have? 6. What did her bird do? 17 Why did the 
cat get the bird ? What are 70a taught by this piece ? 
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A SAD TALE. 

1. 0, WHAT a fine horse and chaise ! 
said John. Where are they? asked the 
nurse. 
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2. Why, do you uot see them, there? 
said John ; they stand at the door of that 
house. I can see them through the trees ; 
a green chaise and a white horse. 

3. I can see them now, said the nurse» 
There is no oue with them, said John ; how 
I should like to get in the chaise and ride ! 

4. But it would be wr«g to do so, said 
the nurse ; the hoii^e might start off and 
throw you out; so do not go near them, 
my dear, 

5. I can just go and touch the horse^ 
said John ; see how stall he stands; I dare 
say he will not hurt me. 

6. You must do no such thing, said tim 
nurse ; if you were to touch the horse, he 
might kick you. 

7. He does not look as if he would 
kick, said John ; but you are so cross, you 
will not let me do any thing that I like ; 
but I will go and touch the horse, in spite 
of you. 

8. And off he ran as fast as he could ; 
and the nurse could not stop him, for she 
had a babe in her arms, and a child of two 
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years old by her side, whom she led with 
one hand. 

9. So what could she do with John? If 
he did not choose to stay near her, as he 
ought to have done, she could not help it. 

KL. Little boys and girls, when they go 
out with the nurse, ought to mind what she 
says; for she has the care of them, and 
knows best what is right for them to do, 
and what is wrong; and when she tells 
them not to do a thing, it is that they may 
not get hurt. 

11. Then they think that she is cross; 
but it is kind in her to try to keep them 
from harm. Do you not think so? I hope 
you will mind what your nurse says when 
you go out with her. 

12. Well, let us^ see what John did. 
I He ran off, as I told you,, as fs&t as he 

cottld ; and went through a gate and up a 
lane that led to the r<md where the horse 
and chaise stood. 

13. There was a great coat in the 
chaise, and a whip ; and the step of the 
chaise was down. John cast his eyes 
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roundi and saw that no one was near ; so 
he put his foot on the step, got in, took 
the whip in his hand, and laid hold of the 
reins. 

14. I am sure I could drive, said this 
bad boy; so he gave the horse a smart 
touch with the whip; and as soon as he 
did this, the horse set off at full speed on 
the road. 

15. Poor John was now in a great 
fright; he let go the reins, and cried out 
as loud as he could for some one to stop the 
horse ; but no one heard him, and on went 
the horse at a great rate, till at last John 
was thrown out, and broke his leg and arm 
in the fall. 

16. Here was a sad thing! but it was 
his own fault; he chose to do what he was 
told not to do, and so he was hurt. 

17. They took him home, and his leg 
and arm were set; he had to lie in bed for 
a whole month ; and, worse than that, he 
was lame all the rest of his life. 

18. He could not play like the rest of 
the boys, nor jump, nor skip, nor walk fast ; 
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for he had to walk with a stick. When he 
was a man, he said he would give all he I 
had in the world if he could only have the 
free use of his arm and leg. 

<itB8no98. 1. Wlifttdld JobDiee? 2. Where? i. What did Oieirarie 
say? 5. ^liat did John say r 8. What did Johodo? 13. ¥rhai was In 
the chaise? 14. When John got into the chaiee, what did be dot 14. 
What did the horse do ? 15. Hoir did John get hurt ? Wat John » good 
boy, or a bad boy ? Should yoa mind what is said to you f 
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THE BOY. AND DOa. 

1. Will you tell me a story? said John 
to his aunt, one night, as they sat by the 
fire-side, and heard the cold winds blow. 
Yes, my dear, said she ; you are such a 
good boy to read, I will tell you one. 

2. I once heard, said she to John, — 
and he began to bitch up his chair close by 
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her, — I once heard of two men who were 
very kind. 

8. They built a house in a land of high, 
bleak hills, where the snows fell so deep, 
and the drifts were so large, that folks 
would sometimes miss the road, and get ■, 
lost in the woods. 

4. Now and then, some one would 
freeze to death. These men kept t\w 
large dogs, which they had trained so that 
they would go out by day or night, just as 
they were bid, in search of such as might 
be lost. 

5. If. they found any one, they would 
run before him and bark, and lead him on 
to the warm house and good fire kept by 
these men. 

6. One cold nighty when the winds blew 
very hard, and the snow was quite deep, 
they told Tray, for that was the name of 
one dog, to go out on the hills, and see 
what he could find. 

7. Tray began to wag his tail, for he 
was a good dog, and then set off at full 
speed. The snow was deep, and the cold 
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winds blew, but Tray did not mind the 
wind. 

8. OS to the hill he ran, and went from 
place to place, and soon found the track 
ol a foot. It was deep in the snow, but 
Tray had a quick scent. 

9. Now he sprang forward, with all his 
strength, and in less than half a mile found 
a poor boy in the snow, and about to freeze. 

10. When Tray saw the boy could not 
walk, he lay down close by his side, as if 
to coax him to get on bis back. 

11. This the boy could not do. Then 
Tray ran back as fast as he could to the 
house of these kind men, and by some 

' means made them think he had found some 
one he could not lead in. 

12. One of these men then went out as 
quick as he could, and Tray led him to the 
place where the boy lay in the deep snow- 
drift. 

13. He was quite stiff with cold, but 
wjis not dead. So the man took him in 
his arms, and brought him to his house to 
warm him. 
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14. As soon as the boy was warm, he 
drank some milk, and felt quite well. Then 
he told what Tray did to help him out of 
the snow. What a good 4og Tray was ! 

QncsTiONS. What ia the story about ? 3- Where did these kind men 
lire? 6. What did they wiith Tray to do 7 9. Who dii Tray Bud! 
10. What did Tray do next? 12. Did one of tliese men go out and get 
Ihe boy? 14. What did be tell when be was warm? 
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THE KIND LITTLE GIRL. 

1. Ann was a girl of eight years old 
She was good and kind to all. The girls j 
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who went to school with her, were fond of 
her ; and the beasts and birds around the 
house would come when they heard her 
voice. 

2. All the fowls in the yard would run 
to her as soon as they saw her ; and she 
was glad when she got leave to feed them. 

3. One day, when she came home from 
school, she met her mother, who cjave her 
a cake; and, as it was a fine day, she went 
to the field at the back of the house to 
eat it. 

4. She had jast sat down by the fence, 
when a poor thin dog came to look at her ; 
she gave him a small piece of her cake, 
and saw him eat it and wag his tail. 

5. Then an old man came out of a poor 
hut to call the dog ; and Ann saw that he 
was thin, and pale, and sick. 

6. So she gave him a large piece of her 
cake ; and he said. Thank yon, good child ! 
and ate it, and told her that it did him 
good. 

7. The old man and his dog then went 
back to the hut. Ann ate the small piece 



smmmasi 
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of cake that was left, and felt mach better 
than if she had eaten the whole. 

8. Yet she was fond of cakes ; and I am 
sure, if the old man and his dog had been 
fat and strong, she would not have thought 
of giving them any ; but she saw that they 
were in great want, which put her in mind 
to share with them. 

9. It was not long before Ann had more 
cake. As soon as she had got it, she went 
to look for the' old man and his dog, but 
could not find them. 

QrKsnoM. 1. How ofcl wm Ann t 1. What kind of a girl was the f 
2. What would the fowls do ? 3. What did her mother give her ? ft. 
What did Ann tee? 6. Witat did she do with lier cakef 9. WbatdU 
Aon do the next time she had a cake? Should we iDe kind to the poor I 
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THE TWO FRIENDS. 

Charles. When do you think James 
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Hope will be here, aunt? I Bhall be so glad 
to see him ! 

Aunt. So shall I. James is a good boy, 
and I shall be glad to have him come and 
stay with us. It is a long time since you 
have seen him. 

Charles. Yes, it is , I think it must be 
a whole year since we went to see him. 

Aunt. No ; it is now just six months 
I since we were there ; and six months, you 
know, Charles, is but half a year. 

Charles. Well, it seems a long time ; 
but I did not like the town where he lives, 
at all, aunt, for I had to stay in the house 
most of the time. 

Aunt. I am sure, my dear, you took 
some long walks in the Park ; and when I 
had time, you rode out with me to see the 
sights, and call at the gay stores. 

Charles. Yes, aunt; but what I like 
best is to run in and out of doors all day, 
as I do here ; and to walk on the shore and 
pick up shells, and dig in the sand. Do 
you think James will like the sea, aunt 7 
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Aunt I do not know, Charles ; he has 
not seen it yet. 

Charles. Not seen the sea, aunt ? Why, 
he IS almost as old as*! am ! 

Aunt. Yes, Charles ; but his home has 
been in a large town, far from the sea, 
while your home has been by the sea-side. 
But he had seen more things than yon have, 
though he may not have seen boats, or 
ships, or the sea-coast. 

Charles How much I shall have to 
show him ! I hope he will like to be here, 
and that he will stay a long time. 

Aunt. I hope so too, Charles ; bnt this 
will be the first time he has left his home, 
so all will be new and strange to him for a 
day or two. 

Charles. 0, aunt, I hear the sound of 
a coach ! It must be James. How I hope 
it is ! 



Qunnoirs. What dU Cbarles Mk Ui asntr What did the say 7 
How long ifaiM JamM had been theref What did Charles like to dor 
Had JamM teen the sea? Where wa« hie homef 
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THE TWO FRIENDS. 

(OOHCLUDBD.) 

Charles. 0, James, I am so rglad you 
have now come to stay with me ! We 
shall have fine times, I hope ; I will show 
you all the fine sights, and try to have you 
stay a long time. Should you like to have 
a look at the sea ? 

James. Yes, Charles, I should ; and it 
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will be the first time I have seen it, though 
I am ten years old ! 

Charles. Theu come with me, James ; 
there, look that way. 

James. 0, Charles! what a grand 
sight, and what a fine view this is ! How 
the sea shines in the bright san ! — ^now blue, | 
then green, and then white, like glass. It 
makes my eyes ache to look upon it long. 

Charles. Now 'turn to this side, and 
see the waves dash on the beach. How 
they roll and send their white spray far up 
on the shore ! 

James. Yes, Charles, it is a grand 
sight ; but how it roars ! Does the sea 
make such a noise at all times ? 

Charles. 0, no ; when it is calm you 
can not hear it at all, from this place ; but 
when the wind is strong, it roars so loud 
that you can scarce hear your own voice. 
But come now with me, and see what I 
call my "look-out/' 

James. Do you mean down at the end 
of the walk, where that flag is ? 

Charles. Yes, and that is my flag-staff. 
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I shall wank you to help me haul my flag 
down when the sun sets^ 

Jwms. What a nice place this *' look- 
out" is, Charles ! Here we can sit in the 
shade, and see all the ships and boats 
when they pass. 

Charles. The steamboat will soon be 
here ; it comes three times a week, and 
this is one of the days for it to come. 

James. I have a large toy steamboat 
at home, but it moves on wheels. 

Charles. So does this ; at least, they 
look- lilfe wheels, and go plash ! dash ! in 
the sea, and make a great noise Then it 
has a large pipe for the smoke, which 
comes up through it. 

James. lias it a mast and sails, like a 
ship ? 

Charles. No, the Globe — that is her 

name — has no sails, though some ste«am- 

boats have, that, when the wind is fair, they 

I may use steam and sails too. But look, 

James ; I think I can see the smoke now, 

! just round that point. 
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James Yes, so can I ; it is the steam- 
boat. How quick it comes ! 

Charles. See what a crowd there is on 
the deck of the boat ! 

James. How rough it makes the sea 
look, as it sails by! All the small boats 
toss on the waves made by the steamer. 

Charles. Yes ; the steam makes the 
wheels go with such force, that the waves 
must dash in that way. You know, when 
we throw stones in a pond, what a plash 
there is all round. 

James. Where will the steamboat stop ? 

Charles. At the wharf, where aU those 
on board will land, with their goods. 

James. I dare say they will feel glad to 
be on land again. But what can that be, 
Charles, which I see a great way off? It 
has two masts. Should you call#it a ship ! 

Charles. No, it is a brig. Ships and 
barks have three masts ; brigs and schoon- 
ei-s have two masts ; while sloops have but | 
one. 

James. Well, I have a small boat at 
home, which John Bell made for mc, of a 
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bit of cork. It has but one mast, and of 

course must be a sloop ; but we all call it } 

a ship. 
I Charles. As it has but one mast, it 

must be a sloop. But where do you sail 

your sloop, James ? 
I James. 0, we have no good place for 
j such sport, you know ; so we fill a large 

bowl from the pump, and that we call the 

sea. 

Charles. I should not like such a sea 

as that, James. It would seem odd to me 

to sail my ship in a large bowl. 

James. Yes, Charles ; but, then, it does 
i just as well for us, who have not seen the 

sea. But come ; let us go down to the 

wharf, and see the folks land from ^the 

steamboat. 

Charles. Well, if we can get John 

Brace to go with us, I will go ; if not, 
i there is such a crowd there, my aunt will 
' not think it ^ safe place for us. 

John Brace is a great friend of mine, 

and has* spent all his life in ships. Ho lost 

one of his arms in a sea-fight ; and, as he 
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is now too old to go to sea, he lives at our 
house. I may go where I like, if he is 
with me. 

James. Do ran and ask him to go to 
the wharf with us. 

Charles. I am sure he will, if we ask i 
him ; but we must not stay long, as my 
aunt will want us at home. 

James. 0, Charles, what a fine boat 
this is ! 

Charles. Yes, she is one of the best 
boats on this route. But, see, she is now 
off again, and we will return to the house. 

Aunt. Now, Charles, you may get your 
slate, and see if you can add up the sums 
I wrote down for you. You know you 
must not play all the time. 

Charles. Nor do I wish to, aunt. 
James, I will have my task done soon, and 
then we can take a run, once more, on the 
beach. 

QuBSTiONS. What did Charles say to James ? Y^at did Charles show 
him r What did Janes say ? What more did Charles shoir James 1 What 
makes the sea roar J What is a look-out? What did Charles say would 
pass ? What is said of a steamboat ? Where did the boat stop ? What 
did James say ? Should you be kind, and try to please your matet, M these 
boys did? 
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LITTLE MARY. 

1. 0, MOTHER, may I go to school 

With brother Charles to-day? 
The air is very soft and cool ; 
Do, mother, say I may ! 

2. I heard you say, a week agOj 

That I was growing fast ; 
I want to learn to read and sew,- 
I 'm three years old and past. 

3. Well, little Mary, you may go, 

If you will be quite still ; 
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'T is wrong to make a noise, you know ; 
1 do not think you will. 

4. Be sure and do what you are told, 

And, when the school is done, 
Of brother Charley's hand take hold, 
And he will take you home. 

5. Yes, mother, I will try and be, 

0, very good, indeed; 
I '11 take the book you gave to me, 
And all the letters read. 

6. And I will take my patch-work, too, 

And try to learn to sew ; 
Please, mother, tie my bonnet blue, 
For it is time to go. 

7. 'Perhaps some little girls and boys 
- Wiil like to have me tell 

If little Mary made a noise. 
Or whether she did well. 



8. And I am very glad to say 
That Mary sat quite still ; 
She did not whisper, laugh or play. 
As naughty children will. 

QuGStioirs. Will you name the pauses In the first verse of this piece? 
How long should you stop at a comma? How long at a aemieolon 7 At a 
period ? What does an interrogation point show ? 
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lESSON XIII. 

price think some a-I6ng 

books will caught m&s-ter 

gruflF growl fruit B4tch-el 

fierce haste - been mill-stream 

screams hedge bench Sr-w&j 



THE USEFUL DOG. 

1. One day, as John Price was on his 
way to school, with his satchel of books 
in his hand, he stood still to look at a fine 
large dog which lay in the sun before the 
door of a poor man's house. 

2. Take care how you go near that 
fierce dog, said the gruff voice of a man 
who passed by just then. 

3. I do not think he will hurt me, said 
John, if I do no harm. See, he lets me 
pat his head. 

4. The dog got up, and seemed much 
pleased to have John pat him ; but, as he 
saw the man, he gave a low growl, and 
looked quite fierce. 

5. There, you see I told you right, said 
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the man, as be made baste away. Just 
tben tbe master of the dog came out, and 
sat an the bench by the door. 

6. If you please, said John, what makes 
the dog growl at that man who went by, 
while he seems so fand of me ? 

7. I will tell you, said he ; he knows that 
he is a bad man ; for one day he got over 
my hedge, and stole some fruit ; but the 
dog caught him, and would not let him go 
till I went out to him. 

8. What a good watch-dog he must be ! 
said John. 

9. Yes, said the man, and I can tell you 
more than that ; for one day a little girl, 
who was playing near the mill-stream, fell 
in, and might have been drowned, had not 
I and my dog been near, and heard her 
screams. 

10. Yes ; and he swam down the stream 
after her, and brought her safe to land. 
She was soon quite well ; and the dog and 
she are now great friends. 

11. I must run along b >w, said John, for 
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it is my school time. When I am a man, 
I hope I shall have such a dog of my own. 

QrraTio:»8. What Is this lesson about? 1. What kind of a dog was 
I It? 2. WhRt did the gruff voice say? 3. What did J oho Price reply? 
4. What did the dog do? 7. Ilow did the dog knovr it was a bftd man? 
ft What 'a said about a little ghrl ? 





LESSON XIV. 




Maine 


wrong 


stones 


with-in 1 


found 


child 


chance 


play-mates 


brisk 


drink 


thieves 


head-strong 


worse 


speak 


Good-man 


m6an-wbile 


Giles 


sour 


mill-pond 


some^what 


THE ' 


rWO BOYS- 



1. Some years since, two men came to 
live, jibout the same time, in a small town 
in the State of Maine, where they -found a 
good school. 

2. Each man had one son; and each 
sent his son to the same school. James 
was a good boy to learn, and kind to all 
his playmates. 

3. Giles was a dull boy to learn, bat 
brisk at play. He did not love his book, 
and would not learn. But, what was much 
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worse, he was sour and cross, and wished 
to make all the other boys do just what he 
told them. 

4. This you know was wrong, and the 
boys did not like it. But Giles would have 
his own way ; and, if they did not mind him, 
he would strike them. 

5. So all the boys left him , and from 
th.at time he could get no one to play with 
him. This made him feel somewhat sad. 
When the boys saw this, they told him that, 
if he would be kind, and do as James did, 
and as all good boys should do, they would 
play with him and love him too. 

6. Thus, all. the boys did what they 
could to make him kind and good, that they 
might love him. But it was all in vain. 

7. He told them he would have his own 
way, and they sh yuld do as he told them ; 
and, if they would not mind him, and play 
as he said, he would quit the school. 

8. And so, at last, as the boys would not 
mind him, he left the school. From this 
time, Giles grew worse and worse. lie 
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would not look in his book, or in any w.ay 
try to please his friends. * ! 

9. For days and weeks, and even months, 
he might be seen to stroll at large. One 
day, in a grog-shop, where he would drink, 
and learn to curse and swear. j 

10. Next, he would go to a horse-race, 
or a show, or some such place ; and then 
to the mill-pond and fish, or down by the 
brook to throw stones at the frogs. I 

11. He soon became so willful and so 
wicked, that, if any one spoke to him, or 
sought in any way to show him the evils of 
his life, and lead him back to school, he 
would speak bad words, and say he should '. 
do just as he chose, and so they need not . 
talk to him of books or school. | 

12. In fact, Giles was now so vile, that ' 
no one could love him ; and no good boy 
would walk, or play, or fish, with bim. 
The next thing heard was, that Giles Bell 
had run off'; and all the boys were glad he 
had gone. j 

13. Not one word was heard from him 
for ten or twelve years. At length his 
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name was seen in some print, as one of a 
gang of 'horse- thieves, that had been put 
in jail in the State of Maine. 

14. In a short time they were all brought 
into court , and their guilt was so plain, and 
the case so clear, that the judge said each 
one of them must be shut up in a dark 
cell for five years. 

15. Poor Giles ! he now saw the wrong 
he had done. But it was too late. Ilis 
fate had come, and there was no help. 
Meanwhile, James grew up to be a man. 
lie read law in the same place, and stood 
high at the bar, and some thought he 
would make a good judge. 

16. But when he hoard the fate of poor 
Giles, it made him grieve. From that \ 
time, when Jaines Goodman saw a b^y 
who would not go to school, nor try to '■ 

learn, he would tell him what Giles Bell had i 

' i 

done, how vile he was, and to what an end i 
he came when he grew up to be a mjin. 

17. J'lmes would say to each one. If you • 
arc a good boy, you will be a good man ; I 
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but, if you are a bad boy, you will be a bad , 
maa, aad come to some bad end. 

18. Do you think James was right? Yes! 
for so it has been, so it now is, and so it 
will be. Good boys make good men, but I 
bad boys make bad men. If it is your j 
wish to be a great and wise man, you must 
learn what you can while young, and in 

all things do your best. 

i 



1. Where did the men find » good school? 2. What khid 
of a boy was Jamesf 8. iniat^ind of a boy was GUes 7 8. What did 
ones want the boys to do f i.'pk the boys lOce this f 6. What did the 
boys adirlae ODes to do ? 9, ^^j^^ did he do after he left school? 14. 
What was done with Giles ? aM^Uai is said of James t 18. What do 
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THE WHALE. 

1. Pray tell me about the whale, said a 
little boy to his mother. The whale, my j 
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dear, is a very large fish. There is no 
I fish or beast so large as a whale. They 
have been seen of such size, that they 
look almost like land, as they float on the 
top of the sea. 




2. They have a large mouth, but a small 
throat, so that they can not eat large fish. 
The tongue is very fat, and yields a great 
deal of oil. Their eyes are small, and 
have lids to them. 

. 3. They have fins, and a large and strong 
tail, jvith which they swim and lash the sea 
into fbam, when they are at play, or in a 
rage from pain. At such times no one can 
go near them. 

4. When the whale is in fear for her 
young, she takes it on her back, and puts 
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up her fins» so that it can not fall off. They 
are very fond of their young, and take 
great care of them. 

5. Men go in ships a long way at sea, 
to take whales, for the sake of the oil they 
yield. They kill the whale with a sort of 
spear, which they throw at it. 

6. When the whale is strack, it dives 
down into the sea, far out of sight ; but 
soon conies up to the top, for want of air. 
The men are on the watch for this; and 
as soon as they see it rise, they strike it 
with their spears till it dies. 

7. When it is dead, they cut it up, and 
put the oil which it yields into large and 
small casks. A whale, with one of its 
young, was once left by the tide close to | 
the shore where the sea was not deep, so 
that it could not get out. 

8. The men who saw them took their 
spears and got into & boat to go and kill 
them ; for they were a rich prize. The 
whales were soon much hurt ; but the old 
one was strong, and, with one bold push. 
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got clear 'of her foes, and swam out into 
the deep sea. 

9. She had not been long there when 
she found that her young one was not with 
her ; she swam back into the midst of her 
foes to se^k it ; and there, while she sought 
to save her young, she died with it, and the 
men drew them both to the shore. 

10. Ships are sent out from some of our 
ports, each year, to cruise on the wide sea 
for whales. These ships are sometimes 
gone two or three years. K they find the 
whales, the men come back with so much 
oil, as to make them feel quite rich. 

11. There are many kinds of whales. 
Some yield much more and much better 
oil than others. The common whale is 
from forty to sixty feet long ; but some are 
said to be seventy-five. Whales are thought 
to live to a great age. 

Qdbstiovs. 1. What kind of a fish is a whale? 7. Where Tn» this 
whale found ? 8. What did the men do? 8. What did the vbalu do? 9. 
Did she go back for her young 1 9. Did they 88ca)>e ? "(That ia the num- 
ber of tliis I«s8on ? Will you repeat all tit^ numbers from one to fifteen ? 
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LESSON XYI. 

road made 6th-er bu3h-es 

spent hall bod-y fire-fly 

Irop who in-let glow-worm 

moon said pret-ty some-thing 

lands worm in-sect 16ok-ing 



THE GLOW-WORM. 

1. As John and Mary Green were on 
their way home from their aunt's house, 
where they had spent the day, they saw 
something bright in the grass by the road- 
side. 

2. Look ! look ! what is that ? said John 
to the maid. 

3. 0, I dare say it is a drop of dew 
which shines in the light of the moon, said 
she. 

4. 0, no, said Mary ; the moon does 
not shine through that thick hedge at all. 
Let me try to pick it up. 

5. Here it is, cried John. I have got 
hold of it ; but it does not shine now ; this 
can not be it. I 

6. Do not drop it, said Mary, but take 

li' 
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it home to mother, and she will tell us 
what it is. ' 

7. They now made all the haste they 
could. They found their mother at the 
hall door. She was looking out for them, 
and they told her what they had brought. 

8. 0, I dare say it is a glow-worm, said 
she. Let me look at it. Yes, it is. 

9. A glow-worm, mother? said John 
arid Mary ; what is that? 

10. It is a small worm which is able to 
send forth a light from its body, which 
shines in the dark as you saw it.* 

1 1 . This is the only insect of the kind 
which is found in our isle ; ^\xt there are 
many in other lands, and some of them give 
far more light than this does. 

12. There is the fire-fly, which, as it 
flits in and out of the dark bushes, in the 
night, with its star-like light, must look very 
pretty. 

13. 0, how I wish .1 could see it ! sail 
John. 

14. The men who live where the fire- 
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flies are, sometimes use them for a lamp, 
to guide them from place to place. 

15. How* droll, said Mary, when you 
want a light, just to run into the woods and 
catch one ' 

16. In some parts of the United States, 
said her mother, during the summer months 
these little insects are seen in great num- 
bers, and are very active after a slight 
shower of rain. At such times the trees 
and grass appear beautiful with their pale 
light. 

17. How many things there are in the 
world, said John, which I have not heard 
of! 

18. Yes, said his mother, that is quite 
true ; and though you should live to be an 
old man, you will still have to say the same; 
for the earth and the sea are full of the 
works of the Lord, and no life is too long 
in which to learn them all. 



Qnssnoxs. 1. What did John and Mary seef 8. TThat did the maid 
tliink it was? 6. What did John say? 8. What did their mother thinlc 
it was r 10. What did their mother tell them ? 16. What did Mary say ? 
18. Does any one know nil that can be known f Will you name t^e 
paosea in the second versa f What does each denote ? 
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LESSON XVII. 
(ruff) yoke helps 



rough 

straight (strait) shelf 

broad leaves 

horns droll 

round clothes 



win-ter 
ti*ack sleJg-es 
bench-es gift-ed 
sto-ry wrap-per 
trav-el rein-deer 



A STORY OP THE NORTH. 

1. *' Shut the door, Hugh, and bring 
your stool .to the fire-side, and I will teF 
you a story," said Mrs. Stone. "^Vhat 
kind of a one must it be?'' 

2. Thank you, mother ; a story of the 
north, if you please ; that cclJ place, uhcre 
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there is so much snow and ice. I like to 
hear of that, when I an^ snug and warm by 
the fire, and feel so glad that I do not live 
there. 

3. " But perhaps those whose home is in 
that cold land would not change their lot 
with yours. They love their close, round 
huts, their rough benches, their furs and 
sledges, as much as we do our nice house 
and fire-side, our chairs and rugs." 

4. Do tell me more of them, said 
Hugh. 

5. " They are a small race of men, not 
more than four or five feet high, with dark 
faces, deep-sunken eyes, and straight black 
hair. 

6. **In the warm days they live on the 
fruits of the chase ; in the winter, on the 
dried flesh of the rein-deer, salt-fish, and 
cheese. 

7. "You know I once told you what a 
long, dark winter theirs, is, when the sun is 

; not seen for many days." 

8. Yes, mother, said Hugh ; and it must 
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be very dull for them. Bat will you tell 
me about the rein-deer? 

9. "Ah, I do not know what they would 
do, if they had not such a friend as the 
rein-deer proves to them. From it they get 
both food and warm clothes. 

10. " It feeds on a moss, of which there 
is a great deal there ; and though the snow 
may lie very thick upon the ground, the 
rein-'feer can tell where his food grows, 
and Aith his fore-feet and broad horns he 
digs through the snow to get at it." 

11. But how can he find it? said Hugh. 

12. "The quick sense of smell, with 
which the rein-deer is gifted, leads him to 
the right spot, and he is never known to 
search in vain. The men yoke them to their 
sledges, which glide over the smooth, hard 
snow very fast.'' 

13. What kind of a thing is a sledge, 
mother ? 

14. " Those used in Lapland are made 
of birch-wood, something in the shape of a 
boat, about six feet long, with a high back; 
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and here, wrapped up in his thick furs, the 
man sits as snug as can be 
^ '15. ^* They drive with a cord tied to the 
borns of the rein-deer, which flies over the 
ground at great speed, with his light load. 
If you will bring me that large book from 
the shelf, I can show you the print of one." 

16. 0, I see it, said Hugh, as his 
mother turned over the leaves ; that is a 
nice thing to ride in. But look at that 
man ; he is so wrapped up in furSj I can 
only see his eyes. 

17. What a droll cap he wears! and 
aeBy mother, the rein-deer has such a gay 
tfaiDg jround his neck, with a bell hung in 
front ; pray, is that for use or show ? 

18. ** I have read,'' said Mrs. Stone, 
*^ thatihe rein-deer likes the sound of a bell; 
and also, when four or five sledges travel 
together, in the dark, or in a snow-storm, 

; it helps to keep them all in one track." 

19. It is of no use to make roads there, 
for the snow would soon hide them, said 
Hugh 

20. *' Yes, my dear ; the sun and stars 
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guide them in the way they wish to go ; 
but I can not talk to you mare now, for I 
must write a note to your aunt, before post- 
time 

21. " You may try to draw the sledge 
and rein-deer in your new book, if you 
please ; but you must take great pains.'* 

22. 0, yes, that I will, for I should like 
very much to draw them, to show father 
when he comes home, said Hugh, as he 
took his stool to his mother's side, that she 
might look at his work now and then. 

23. " The rein-deer," said his mother, 
*' has one of the most grand and beautiful 
forms of the animal creation. He is very 
active, runs with great speed, and can not 
be viewed without pleasure. Now sit down 
on your stool, and see how well you can 
draw him in your book." 

QcBSTiova. 1. What tras Hugh asked to do T 2. What did he want hia 
mother to tell him ? 8. What do the men hi that cold land love ? 6. What 
kind of men live there? 12. Describe the rein-deer. 16. Illjat did Hugh 
say of the picture? 20. How do people in Lapland travel f Can you tell 
where Lapland la? 
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WINTER SPORT. 

1. Down, down the hill how swift I go F 
Over the ice, and over the snow ; 
A horse or cart I do not fear, 
For past them both my sled I steer. 

2 Hurra ! my boy ! I 'm going down, 
While you toil up ; but never frown ; 
The far hill-top you soon will gain, 
And then, with all your might and main, 
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8. You '11 dash by me ; while, full of glee, 
I '11 up agjiin to dash by thee ! 
So on we glide — 0, life of joy; 
What pleasure has the glad school-boj ! 



1. Little bird, upon that tree, 
Sing, I pray, a song to me; 
Are you happy all day long? 
Tell me, tell me, in your song. 

2. I am happy, little boy; 
To be free is all my joy; 
In the shade, or in the sun, 
I am still a happy one. 



VERSES FOR EVENING. 

1. The shadow fliUeth slowly 

Oier the darkening wood; — 
The solemn hour is holy, 
Breathing, *^God is good." 

2. O'er the tranquil feeling, 

Rapt in hallowed mood, 
The hush of evening stealing, 
Whispers, ''God is good." 

8. The flowera that droop in slumber. 
As infant eyelids would, — 
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The stars, no tongne can number, 
Tell us, '^God is good." 

4. Night, tliat gently o'er us 
Ih'ingeth sleep to brood, 
Wakes the starry chorus, 
"God is ever good." 

QcKTTOxs. What kind of sport do yoa see in the picture? What 
did the little boy aslc of Um bird? llliat is taaght In ibe venes for 
cTcaingf 



LESSON XIX. 



flow-ers there-fore ple^-ant 6m-blems 

blos-soms our-selves 8p6rt-ing tem-per 

war-ble mod-est beau-ty sim-ple 

lil-ies sc&rce-ly hum-ble Lang-ing 



SPRING. 



1. Come, let us go forth into the field ; 
let us see how the flowers spring ; let us 
listen to the singing of the birds, and sport 
upon the new grass. 

2. The winter is over and gone ; the 
j buds come out upon the trees ; the bhjs- 

soms of the peach are seen ; and the green 
leaves spiout. 
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3. The young animals of every kind are 
sporting about ; they feel themselves happy; 
they are glad to be alive, and thank Him 
that has made them. 

4. They may thank Him in their hearts, 
but we can thank Him with our tongues ; 
therefore we ought to praise Him more. 

5. The birds can warble, and the young 
lambs can bleat ; but we can open our lips 
in His praise , we can speak of all His 
goodness. Therefore we will thank Him 
for ourselves, and we will thank Him for 
those who cannot speak. 

6. Trees that blossom, and little lambs 
that skip about, if you could, you would 
say how good He is ; but you are dumb, 
and we will say it for you. 

7. Come, my love, and do not spurn 
From a little flower to learn ; 
See the lily on the bed. 
Hanging down its modest head, 
While it scarcely can bo seen, 
Folded in its leaf of green. 

8. Yet wo love the lily tvcII, 

For its awcct and pleasant smell, 
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And would rather call it ours, 
Than many other gayer flowers; 
Pretty lilies seem to be 
Emblems of humility. 

9* Come, my love, and do not spurn 
From a little flower to learn ; 
Let your temper be as sweet 
As die lily at your feet ; 
Be as gentle, be as mild, 
Be a modest, simple child. 

10. 'T is not beauty that we prize; 
Like a si:g;nmer flower it dies ; 
But humility wiU last, 

Fair and sweet when beauty 's past ; 
And the Savioub from above 
Views the humble child with love. 

11. Little children, when you pass 
Lightly o'er the tender grass, 
Skip about, but do not tread 
On the lily's lowly bed ; 

For it always seems to say, 
" Surely winter 's gone away.^' 

Qu»noii« What Is fhia pieee abmitr ». What Is Mid abootUrda 
and animalst 7. What should we not Bpon! S. What la said of the 
10/1 10. What is said or homiUtjl 
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lESSON XX. 
biiild-ing feed-ing cteer-ful 
tik-en h6p-ping 
ap-p6ar • pick-ing 
"Wa-ter ^weet'ly 



floiir-ish 
lib-er-ty 
^1-most beau-ti-ful 

them-selves ca-iii-ry 



ABO^T BIRDS. 

1. Are you fond of birds ? I am very 
fond of them. I love to s€e them on the 
trees, building their nests, or feeding their 
young ones. I love to see them hopping 
about upoft the ground, pieking up seeds 
or worms. 

2. But, above all, I like to hear the birds 
sing. Almost all their songs are cheerful, 
and seem to tell us that the little songsters 
are very happy. 

3. I do not like to have the little birds, 
that have been wont to fly about the fields, 
taken and put in cages. Such birds always 
seem to mourn for the liberty they have 
lost. 

4. But canary birds, that are bred in 
cages, appear to enjoy themselves very 
well. They hop about, flourish their wings, 
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pick up the seeds, and drink the water that 
is given them, and seem happy. 

5. Bat they spend much of their time 
in singing, and some of them sing very ! 
sweetly. Do you know the little song of 
Nancy Ray, who had a canary bird which 
she was very fond of? And have you 
i f heard how the little bird died, and how 
I Nancy mourned over it ? The song: iS' as 
follows 




6. M^ bird is dead, said Nancy Ray, 
My bird is dead, I can not play ; 
He sang so sweetly every day ! 
He sings no more, I can. not play. 

7. Go, put his cage fajr, far away, 
I do not love hi§ cage to-day. 
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And thus die wept, poor Nancy Ray, 
And sat and sighed, but could not play. 

QCBSTioiiB. 1. Where do yon lore to see the birds? 2. What do thtir 
songs seem to tell OB? 4. What is toid of the canary bird? (L What did 
Manqr fiay saj f 
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DON T KILL THE BIRDS* 

• 1. Don't kill the birds ! — the little birds. 
That sing about your door, 
Soon as the joyous spring has come, 
And chilling storms are o'er. 

2. The little birds ! — how sweet they sing ! 
! let tliem joyous live ; 
And do not seek to take their life, 
Which you can never give. 
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8. Don't kill the birdfl !— -the pretty birds, 
That play among the trees ! 
'T would make the earth a cheerless place. 
Should we dispense with these. 

4. The little birds ! — how fond they play ! 
Do not disturb their sport ; 
But let them warble forth their songs, 
Till winter cuts them short. 

V 

6. Don't kill the birds ! — the happy birds, 
That bless the field and grove ; 
Such harmless things to look upon, ^ 
They claim our warmest love. 

6. The happy birds, the tuneful birds, 
How pleasant 't is to see ! 
No spot can be a cheerless place 
Where'er their presence be. 



7. I love to see the sky so clear, 
And all things look so gay ; 
The fairest month in all the year 
Is sweet and sunny May. 

QniSTiONS. What lesson is this? What must 70a not kill? Why? 
What pauses in the fifth stanza t 
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LESSON XXII. 

sweet-est hand-somo bc-lieve in6rn-ing 

r&b-bit won-dcr a-fraid rib-bon 

clo-vcr snow-drop be-cause fath-er 

coiis-in fel-low in-dced ru-bies 



SUSAN S RABBIT. 

1. Mary, I have got the sweetest little 
rabbit you ever saw. I do believe it is the 
very best rabbit in the world , for I have 
only had it given to me this morning, and 
yet it will eat clover from ray hand, and 
let me stroke it, or do any thing I please. 

2. If you and George will come with 
[ me, I will show it to you. 

3. ! Susan, this is indeed a sweet lit- 
i tie fellow. Who gave it to you ? 

4. My Aunt Mary. She had two of 
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them, just alike ; the other she gave to 
Cousin Maria. 

5. ladeecl, Susan, he is a handsome little 
fellow ; and 1 do not wonder that you and 
Mary are so delighted with him. How 
tame and gentle he ,is ! He does not seem 
at all afraid of us. 

6. 0, no, he is not afraid of any one. 
See. how he lets me take hold of his long, 
soft ears ! 

7. Well, Susan, if I had such a dear 
little pet as this, I would tie q, pink ribbon 
around its neck, and take it with me 
wherever t went. 

8. No, Mary, the little beauty would not 
like that. Father says he will make a little 
house for it, and Thomas may paint it ; and 
mother says I am to call my rabbit Snow- 
drop, because it is as white as snow, while 
its eyes are like rubies. 

9. Just look into its beautiful soft eyes, 
Mary ! 0, I am glad I have got such a 
dear little rabbit for a pet ! 






QcESTTOirs. WhA had a rabbit? 1. What would it eatf 4. "Vniat did 
Susan Bay ? 8. What was Uie rabbit called 7 



1 
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thim-ble 
con-trive 
de-pend 
86-cret 



^ff^rfffff^ I 



LESSON XXIII. 

bor-row of-fend-ed 

be-cause con-triv-anco 

pr6p-er de-t6r-min-ed 

a-sh&m-^ con-ven-i-ence 



A PLACE FOE EVERY THING. 

Mary. I wish you would lend me your 
thimble, Sarah ; for I can never find mine 
when I want it. 

Sarah. And why can you not find ii^ 
Mary ? 

Mary. I am sure I can not tell ; but, if 
you do not choose to lend me yours, I can 
borrow of somebody else. 

Sarah. I am willing to lend it to you, 
but I should like to have you tell me. why 
you always come to me to • borrow, when 
you have lost any thing. 

Mary. Because you never lose your 
things, and always know where to find 
them. 

Sarah. And how, think you, do I always 
know where to find my things ? 



t 
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TO 



Mary. How can I tell ? If I knew, T 
might sometimes contrive to find my own. 

Sarah. I will tell you the secret, if you 
will hear it. I have a set place for every 
thing ; and after I have done using a thing, 
I always put it in its proper place, and 
never leave it to* be thrown about and 
lost. 

Mary. I never can find time to put my 
things away ; and who wants, as soon as 
she has used a thing, to have to run and j 
put it away, as if one's life depended 
upon it? 

Harah. Your life does not depend upon 
it, Mary, but your convenience does ; and, 
let me ask, how much more time will it 
take to put a thing in its proper place, than 
to hunt after it when lost, or borrow of 
your friends? 

Mary. Well, I will never borrow of you , 
again, you may depend upon it. 

Sarah. Why, you are not offended, I 
hope. 

Mary. No, but I am ashamed, and am 
determined before night to have a place 
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for every thing, and to keep every thing in 
it^ places 

QrK»TTf>Ns* ^Hmt did Mary wish of flarah ? What did SaraH -say } 
j Why diU Mary lose her things ? \Vhat did she resoiye to do f Is that AOtr 
m good plan tM evttry one to follow ! 





LESSON 


XXIT. 




8&il-or 


in6n-ey 


brok-en 


en-dure 


BUT'ly 


weath-er 


pi6c-es 


un-cle 


TT^t-ed 


a-w6ke 


crutch-es 


w&ist-coa 


a-sleep 


try-ing 


getrting 


Thom-afi 



THE SAILOR S BON 

1. One hot <^ay in the month of June^ 
as a poor sailor, with but one leg, was going 
along the road, his crutch broke, and he fell 
to the gtound. ' « 

2. He now had to crawl, on his hands 
and knees, to the side of the road, and 
wait till some coach or cart came by, that 
he might have a chance to ride. 

3. The first that passed that way was a 
stage-coach ; but the driver was a surly fel- 

i low, and, as he thought the poor sailor had 
no money to pay for a ride, he drove on 
and left him. 
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4 Soon after this, the tired sailor fell 

I fas' asleep upon the ground, and, though a 

heavy shower of rain came on, still he 

slept; for sailors, when on board their 

ships, have to endure all sorts of weather. 

5. When the lame sailor awoke^ he 
found a boy's coat and waistcoat spread 
upon him to keep him from the rain, and 
the boy sat by, trying to mend the broken 
crutch with two pieces of wood and some 
twine. 

6. My good lad, said the sailor, as he 
looked round to the bay, why do you pull 
off your clothes, to keep me from being 
wet? 

7. 0, said he, I dp not mind the rain, 
but I thought you would take cold in get- 
ting wet, when you were so tired as to fall 
asleep on the ground. 

8. See! I have almost mended your 
broken crutch, and, if you can lean on me, 
and cross over to my uncle's farm-house, I 
am sure he will get you a new crutch. 

9. The sailor looked at him with tears 
in his eyes, and said, When I went to sea, 
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I left a little boy at home ; and, if I should 
find bim as good as yon are, I should b^ 
quite happy, though I have lost my leg, 
and must go on crutches all the rest of my 
life. 

10. What is your son's name? asked 
the boy. 

11. Thomas White, and my name is 
John tViite, said the sailor. 

12. When the boy heard these names, 
he jumped up, threw his arms around the 
sailor's neck, and said. My dear, dear 
father! I am Thomas White, your own 
little boy! 

13. How great was the sailor's joy, thus 
to meet his own child, and to find him so 
good to those who wanted help ! 

14. Thomas had been taken care of by 
his uncle while his father was at sea, and 
the poor lame sailor found a happy home 

t4ai the farm-house of his brother. 

15. And, though he had now a new 
crutch, he kept the old one as long as he 
lived, and showed it to all who came to 
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1 the farin, as a proof of the kind heart of 
his dear son. 

QcriBTioKK. 1. Whaf hippened'to the saflor? 2. TTh&tdtdhe then do? 
3. Did he ^t a ri(](e { k. Who found the sailor aaleep ? 12. Who was the 
bc^ r 14. Where did the sailor then live? 15. Why did he keep the old 
cratch f 



LESSON XXV. 



&u-tuinn 
he^v^-ens 
pro-vide 
de-clare 
pro-claim 



crea-fures 

com-mand 

"vron-ders 

di-vine 

a-broad 



r^-di-^t 

biflt-ter-fly 

dis-pell-ing 

6-pen-ing 

Al-might-y 




THE LOVE OP GOD. 

1. God is love. We may be sure of 
this, for the Bible says so, and the Bible 
can not lie. 
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2. The seasons tell us God is love : for 
God gave us the seasons ; — spring, with its 
fresh green leaves ; summer, with its flow- 
ers ; autumn, with its corn and fruit ; and 
winter, with its frost and SHow, that purify 
the air, and prepare the ground to be more 
fruitful. 

3. The heavens tell us that God is love; 
for the sun, moon and stars, light us, and 
the clouds give us grateful showers. 

4. The birds of the air, the beasts of 
the field, and the fishes of the sea, say that 
God is love ; for he has given the birds 
wings to fly with, the beasts the means to 
provide food, and the fish fins to swim 
with, 

5. All creatures that breathe declare that 
God is love. Look around and see how 
happy they are : the lambs skip and gam- 
bol in the field ; the bee and the butterfly j 
rove from flower to flower ; and the gnats 
and flies sport in the beams of the sun. 

6. If God were not love, he would not 
love us, sinners as we are, and never would 
he have given his Son to die for us ; but I 
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this he has done, and therefore we know 
' that he is love, and we ought to love him. ' 



7. The morning sun that rises high, 
The birds that warble in the sky; 

The flowers that opening beauties show, 
The summer's heat and winter's snow, 
All their Creator's presence show. 

8. The sun, and moon, and st^rs, and all, 
That shine upon tliis earthly ball, 

The ocean's wave, tlie lightning's glare. 
The thunder's roar, the lilies fair, 
Do all proclaim that God is there. 

9. 0, come and let us walk abroad. 
To muse upon the works of God, 

And sing his praise aloud ! 
'Tis spring, and all around is gay, 
Full brightly shines the orb of day^ 

Dispelling every cloud, 

10. He is Supreme, and he alone. 

Who clothed with radiant light the sun, 

And gave him leave to shine ; 
Each lofty tree, and humble flower. 
Unite to speak their Maker's power, 

And prove him all divine.' 
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11. This world was formed at his command; 
Yon azure sky, bo soft and blaud, . 
Was spread by his almighty, hand, 

And spangled o'er with gold. 
Then let us sound his praise abroad^ 
* And sing how mighty is our God, 
Such wonders to unfold. 

QiHBSTiosB. 1. What Is Qpd t now are we sure of ft f 2. What do the 
seasons tell us? 3. The heavens f 4. The birds? 5. All creatures 7 6. 
What most of aU tells us Ood b love ? 





LESSON XIVI. 




st&rt-ed 


be-c6me friend-ship 


be-hind 


a-cr6s3 


fol-16ws a-g&inst 


lin-ger-ed 


wait-ed 


te&ch-er run-ning . 


sclrol-ar 


c6n-stant 


re-pli-ed laugh-ing . 


Lu:cy 



LUCY S LAMB. 

1. Lucy's pet lamb has now become ■ 
qu:*.3 large ; he is very fond of play, and 
follows her all about the yard, and the 
fields. 

2. One day, after Lucy had started for j 
school, the little lamb thought he would go 
too ; so on he went just behind her. 

^. Soon after she got to school, and to 
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her seat, the little lamb came running into 
the house, and looked all about for Lucy. 

4. See ! there he goes running across 
the room ; he sees Lucy, and is going 
where she is. 

5. The children are all laughing, and 
are very much pleased to see the *' new 
scholar," as they call him. 

6. But the teacher did not like to have 
a lamb in school ; so he turned him out of 
the house. 




7. But the little lamb would not go 
home. He waited till school was out, and 
as soon as Lucy started, he ran after her. 

8. The little lamb loves Lucy, because 
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she feeds him, and is always rery ^ad to 
him. 

9. Lucy had a little lamb 

Its fleece was white as snow ; 
And every where that Lucj went 
The kmb was sore to go. 

10. He followed her to school one day ; 

That was a^inst the rule; 
It made the children laugh and play 
To see a Iamb at school 

11. And so the teacher turned him out, 

. But still he lingered near ; 
And in the grass he fed about, 
Till Lucy did appear. 

12. To her he ran, and then he laid 

liis head upon her arm, 
As if to say, I 'm not afraid, 
You '11 shield me from all haroL 



18. What makes the lamb love Lucy so? 
The little childr^ cried , 
0, Lucy loves the lamb, you knoii^ 
The teacher quick replied. 

14. If you, like Lucy, aare but kind, 
And feed the lambs with grass, 
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J Their l(Qve vxi. feiei«fehip, . you will find, 
Are constant to the last. 

QuBSTTOKB. 1. What did Lacy*» lamb do r 2. Where did it fo f 6. 
VHuU did tlw teacher not like f 13. What made the lamb love JLiicy f 



chit-ter 
m&STter 
xno-ment 
mon-key 


LESSON XXYII. 

be-g&n sup-p6s-ing 
is6me-thmg ex-&m-ple^ 
scream-ed be-b&v-ed 
think-ing fol-low-ing 



THE MONKEY AT SCHOOi:.. 

1. A MONKET, seeing some boys enter 
a school-bouse, thought tbey Were going 
after something very good, and therefore 
went in aad sat down as they did. When 
they took up their books, he also picked up 

: one, and began to turn over the leaves, as 
he saw them do. 

2. AH the children began to laugh ; and 
the monkey, thinking this was part of the ' 
treat, began to chatter and grin. One 
boy then threw something at him ; and the 
monkey, supposing this was proper, threw 
his book at the boy's head. 
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3. Other books were then thrown at the 
Dionkey, and he threw them back again. 
Tlien one boy pulled the monkey's ears, 
and the monkey flew at him and pulled his 
hair, till the boy screamed for help. 

4. Just at this moment the master came 
in, and took off the monkey. Some of 
the boys cried out, '*beat him;" some, 
*'kill him." No, said the master; he has 
only done what he saw you do. If you 
had set him a good example, he would have 
behaved as well as the best of you. 

MORAL. 

This story is designed to show the influ- 
ence we have over each other, and the im- 
portance of always setting good examples, 
and such as inay with safety be imitated by 
all around us. It also teaches us that we 
should never blame those who do wrong, 
if they are led to do so by following our j 
awn example. 

QnssnoKS. Who in the claw can tell thia abary 7 What b the moral f 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

Spell and Define. 



1. Im'-age, a likeness of something. 

8. Par-Ior, a 8itting«room. 
■ 6. Mdn-ner, method, form. 

6. Pur-chase, to buy. [ist.) 

16. Biib-ject, (the design of the art- 



18. IIe-r6-ic, brave, bold. 

IS. Arch'-er, a bowman. 

22. Re-turn, to come back. 

27. M6-tive, what incites to action. 

31. Im-pdre, not pore. 



THE LITTLE BOY AND THE IMAGE. 

1. Mother, may I buy an image ? asked 
little Charles. 

2. Why, what would you do with an 
image, my son ? 

3. Let it stand on the parlor table, 
mother. 

4. Yes, my love, but of what use would 
U be to you? 

5. Of no use, mother, but just to look 
at. 
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you might 



6. Then, Charles, I think 
spend your money in a more useful man- 
ner. But perhaps you have some other 
reason for wishing to purchase an image. 

7. Why, mother, it is not the image I 
want so much, but I know a little boy who 
would like to sell me one ; his father is 
sick, and they are very poor. 



8. 



Is it an image his father has made 



I 



that he wishes to sell you ? 

9. No, mother, he makes them at night, 
when he should be in bed ; and then, poor 
fellow, he tries to sell them in the day-time. 

10. . Are you sure this is true, Charles ? 

11. Yes, mother; I have been home 
with the. little boy, and have seen his father, 
and they are very poor indeedi 

12. How came you to go wit^ him, 
Charles ? 

13. I met him, one day, when I was com- 
ing from school, mother, and he asked me 
to buy an image of him, and told me how 
poor they were, and how sick his father 
was ; and I asked him to take me to see 
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{ hia father, and told Tiim I would buy an 
I image of him, if yoa would give me leave, 

14. Very well, my dear boy, I am now 
willing you should buy an image, if you 
really wish to have one ; but do you not 
think it would be better to give the poor 

: boy the money, a^nd let him sell the image 
I to some one else ? 

15. Yes, mother, I will do so, if you 
please ; but he has made one on purpose 
for me, 

16. 0, he has made one on purpose 
for you, has he ? What is the subject? 

17. It is William Tell shooting at the 
apple on his child's head. You remember 
the story, don't you, mother? 

18. Yes, my son ; the subject is a very 
good .one, and I dare say the image is a 
very good likeness of that skillful and 
heroic archer. What is the price of it? 

19. Half a dollar, mother, and I do not 
i think it very dear at that price. 

20. Well, Charles, I will allow you to 
give the money to the poor boy, but the 
image I think you can do without ; he can 
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soon sell it to some one else, fmd that will 
be much better for him than if you had 
taken it. 

21. Thank you,. mother ; maylgonow? 

22* Yes, Charles, and when you return 
let me know how the poor man is. 

23. Well, Charles, did you see the little 
boy? 

24. No, mother,^ he was not at homfl ; 
but I saw his father, and gave him thfe 
money ; he seemed very thankful, and said 
God would reward me. 

25. And so he will, my child. Now do 
you not feel more happy than if you had 
taken the image for the money ? 

26. Yes, mother, I think I do, though I 
should really like to have the image ; but 
Still I am glad the poor boy will get fifty 
cents more for it. 

27. Yes, my dear child. And then there 
is such a pure joy in doing good from a 
pure. motive ; but come with me — I have 
something to show you. 

28. Ah ! mother, that is the A^ery image. 
•But how did it come here ? 
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2&. I sent for ik, Charles, ivhen you 
were putting on your things to*go out 

30. ! mother, I now see why you have 
! done this ; you wished to know whether I 

was acting from a- pure or a selfish motive. 

31. Right, my child ; you have learned 
the lesson I hoped you Would learn ; and 
may you, my dear Charles, ever guard 
against acting from impure or selfish mo 
tives. 

QoasnONS. 1. Wb«t did Charles wish to buy? 7. Why J 9. Who mftd« 
the images? 13. Did the boy ask Charles to bay an image? 17. AVhat 
was it ? What more can yott (ell ? What moral is taaght by this lesson ? 



LESSON XXIX. 

Spell and Define, 



1 Chill-y, somewliat cold. 

1. P^n-sive, sadf serious. 

2. Be-tr6at, retirement 

3. At-t^n-lion, heed, regard. 

4. M6ttm-er, one who moams. 
6. SM&o-ed, robbed out. 



9. B6-ri-ed, pat in the ground. 

11. Grave, a place for the dead. 

12. Re-cdll-ed, called back. 

13. Splr-it, the soul. 
13. Fted, escaped, gdtre. 
13. Dead, without Ufe. 



1. 



THE LITTLE GRAVES. 

'T WAS autumn, and the leaves were dry, 

And rustled on the ground, 
And chilly winds went whistling by, 

With low and pensive sound. 
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As through the grave-yard's lone retreat, 

By me&itation led, 
I walked, with slow and cautious feet. 

Above the sleeping dead, 




8. Three little graves, ranged side by side. 
My close attention drew ; 
O'er two, the tall grass, bending, sighed, 
And one seemed &esh and new. 

4. As, lingering there, I mused a while 
On death's long, dreamless sleep. 
And opening life's deceitful smile, 
A mourner came to weep. 
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6. Her form was bowed, but not with years 5 
Her words were faint and few ; * 
And on those little graves her tears 
IJistilled like evening dew. 

6. A prattling boy, some four years old, 

Her trembling hand embraced ; 
And from my heart the tale he told 
Will never be effaced. 

CHILD. 

7. Mother, now you must love me more, 

For little sister 's dead ; 
My other sister died before, 
And brother too, you said. 

8. Mother, what made sweet sister die? 

She loved me, when we played ; 
You told me, if I would not cry. 
You 'd show me where she 's laid. 

MOTHER. 

9. 'T is here, my child, your sister lies, 

Deep buried in the ground ; 

No light can reach her little eyes, 

Ajid she can hear no sound. 

CHILD. 

10. Mother, why can't we take her up, 
And put her in my bed? 
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I '11 feed her from my little cup, 
And then she won't be dead. 

11. For sister '11 be afraid to lie 

In this dark grave to-night; 
And she '11 be very cold, and cry, 
Because there is no light. 

MOTHER. 

12. No, sister is not cold, my child; 

For God, who saw her die, 
As he looked down from heaven and smiled, 
Recalled her to the sky. 

18. A' .d then her spirit quickly fled 
To God, by whom 't was given; 
Her body in the ground is dead, 
But sister lives in heaven. 

CHILD. 

14. Mother, won't s'ae be hungry there, 

And want some bread to eat? 
And who will give her clothes to wear, 
And keep them clean and neat? 

15. Father must go and carry some ; 

I '11 send her all I ' ve got : 
And be must bring sweet sister home, 
Mciiier, now must he not? 
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HOTHBIU 

16. "No, mj dear child, that can not be ; 

But, if you 're good and true, 
You '11 one day go to her, — ^but she 
Can never come to you. 

17. Let little children come to me. 

Once our good Saviotir said ; < 

And in his arms she '11 always be. 
And God will give her bread. 

QuisnoHS. What U this poetrj about f Who In the dan ean relate 
theBMtl 



LESSON XXX, 

t^ell and Define. 

1. Ot^iv-herd. one who tends sheep. 
6. Pales, pointed stakes, pickets. 
6. Fold, a pen for sheep. 
10. JEto-«61v-ed, detennined. 



12. Sly'Jy, with artftil < 

13. Frisk-ed, sklpiied about. 
13. Cave, a den, a cavern. 
14 Dis-mal, glo<»ny. 



THE FOOLISH LAMB. 



1. There was once a shepherd, who had 
a great many sheep and lambs. He took a 
great deal of care of them, and gave them 
sweet, fresh grass to eat, and clear water 
to drink. 

2 If they were sick, he was very good 
to them ; and when they climbed up a 
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steep hill, and the lambs were tired, he 
used to carry them in his arms. 

3 When they were all eating their sup- 
I pers in the field, he used to sit upon a 
stone, or a fence, and play them a tune, 
and sing to them ; and so they were the 
happiest sheep and lambs in the whole 
world. 

4. But every night this shepherd used 
to pen them up in a fold. Do you know 
what a sheep-fold is? Well, I will tell you. 

5. It is a kind of pen, made of pales 
or stakes driven into the ground, with little 
sticks that will bend, like willow twigs, 
twisted and made fast between the sbikes, 
so that nothing can creep in, and nothing 
can get out. 

6. And so every night, when it grew 
dark and cold, the shepherd called all his 
flock, sheep and lambs, together, and drove, 
them into the fold and penned them up. 

7. And there they lay, as snug, and 
warm, and comfortable, as could be and 
nothing could get in to hurt them , and 
the dogs lay round on ihe outside to 
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guard them, and bark if any body came 
near ; and in the morning the shepherd 
opened the fold, and let the sheep all go 
Dut again. 

8. Now, they were all very happy, as I 
told you, and dearly loved the shepherd, 
who was so good to them ; all except one 
foolish little lamb, that did not like to be 
shut up every night in the fold. • 

9. So this lamb came to her mother, 
who w^as a wise old sheep, and said to her, 
I wonder why we are all shut up every 
night ! The dogs are not shut up, and why 
should we be ? 

10. I think it is very hard, and I will 
get away if I can, I am resolved ; for I 
like to run about where I please, and I 
think it very pleasant in the woods by 
moon-light. 

11. Then the old sheep said to her. You 
are very silly, you little lamb ; you had 
better stay in the fold. The shepherd is 
so good to us, that we should always do as : 
he bids us ; and if you wander about by 
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yourself, I dare saj joa will come to some 
harm. 

12. I dare say not, said the little lamb ; 
and so, wheii the evening came, and the 
shephenl called them all to come into the 
fold, she would not come, but crept slyly 
under a- hedge and hid herself* 

13. When the rest of the Iambs were all 
in the fold and fast asleep, this little lamb 
came out, and jumped, and frisked, and 
danced about ; and she got out of the field, 
and got into a forest full of trees, and a 
very fierce wolf camo rushing out of a c^ve, 
and howled very loud. 

14. Then the silly Iamb wished she had 
been shut up in the fold ; but the fold was 
a great w«y off, and the wolf saw her and 
seized her, and carried her away to a dark 
and dismal den, in which were seen the 
blood and bones of other animals he had 
destroyed. 

15. In this den the wolf had two cubs ; 
and she said to them, Here, I have brought 
you a young fat lamb ; and so the cubs 
took her and growled over her a little 



while, and then tore her ia pieces, and 

ate her up. 

16 Let little children leam by this 
To mind what parents say ; 
And never, like this foolish lamb, 
Their orders disobey. 

QDnnoiQk l.WluiidM<lMtlie|iilMf«4bfbrliifIinri»t ft lYikcrwcw 
«i±, wbMXt «. When thar wwa «ilii«, i«»tT i. At n^ht, vliAtr 12. 
What did the fboUsh bob dor U. WhM toewM of hirl Wluit dntr 
doea that ftWe teMh childRsf 



LESSON XXIL 

SpeU tmd Dejuu. 



1. Vitt-wm^ er WOeteeadth. 
1. Bl«Bd.«d, wiB^Mi. (biieot. 
1. Bdt-feer-flj, » prettr viqgeil 
1. Fr^t-ly, neat, 



t. 

t. IMiMud, qvlet, oeln. 
8. DIMActa, to egttate. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWEHS. 
Who showed the little ant the way 

Her nuTOw hole to bore. 
And spend the pleasant summer day 

In laying up her store 7 

Tbe sparrow buildsi her pretty nest 
Of wool, and hay, and moss; 

Who told her how to build it jbest. 
And lay the twig9 across? 
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8. Who taught the busy bee to fly 
Among the sweetest flowers, 
And lay his store of honey by, 
To eat m winter hours ? 




4. 'T was God who showed them all the way, 
And gave them all their skill; 
He teaches children, if they pray, 
To do his holy will. 



THE BUTTERFLY. 

Behold this pretty butterfly ; 

How soft its wings appear f 
Ihe colors of the earth and sky 

Are richly blended here. 
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2. And yet this little butterfly 
Is neither proud nor vain, 
Though gold and jewels seem to lie 
In gay spots o'er its train. 

8. See how it flies from flower to flower; 
No guilt disturbs its breast |' 
At eve it hails the tranquil hobr, 
And calmly sinks to rest 

4. Learn of this happy butterfly, 

Though finely dressed and smart, 
That dress is vain, unless w^ try 
To wear an honest heart|.^ 

QvBSTio:«s. 4. Who teaches birds how to boUd thdr nests ? What I 
issRid of the butterfly ? 4. What are we tAuglit bj the butterfly as to 
pride and dress? 4. What is best of all? 



LESSON XXXIL 

Spell and Define, 



1. U'-au-al-ly, commonly. 

1. S£n-tenoe, a number of words 

making complete sense. 
1. Hymns, sacred songs. 



0. Un-der-st&nd, to 
11. Means, signifies. 

15. Gr&te-M, thankfiil. 

16. Af-f^c-tion, love, 



WHAT HONOR MEANS. 

1. Henry was a bright little boy, just 
learning to read. His mother usually spent 
half an hour with him every morning, some- 
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times hearing him spell qut every sentence, 
sometimes reading stories to him, and at 
others she taught him to repeat texts from 
the Bible, or simple hymns. 




2. Come to me, Henry, said his mother 
to him, one day; but you may first put away ; 
your blocks and little wagon. 

3. Yes, mother, said the little boy; and 
he hastily gathered up the blocks in his 
apron, and tumbled them into a large bas- 
ket. When I obey quick, then I 'm a 
good boy. 

4. Yes, my dear; I can't read you a 
story to-day. I have a text for you to 
learn. 
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5. But, mother, I had rather hear a sto- 
ry. Aunt Mary always tells me stories 
when I want her to. I love to hear stories ; 
why can you not tell me one? 

6. I think it best to have you learn a 
verse to-day, replied his mother. 

7. Henry, who had never been allowed 
to tease, had nothing more to say. He 
repeated pleasantly the verse given him, 
which was, *' Honor thy father and thy 
mother." 

8. But what does honor mean? said he, 
after repeating it once or twice. 

9. I will tell you when you honor your 
mother, and then you will understand what 
it means? If I asked you to go down 
stairs and get my thimble that I left on 
the table, and you should pleasantly leave 
your play and run tod get it, you would 
honor me. 

10. Did I honor you when I picked up 
my blocks quick, and put them away, when 
you told me ? 

11. Yes, Henry; so you see that obe- 
dience is one meaning of the word honor. 
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But honor means something more. Do 
you remember Mr. Williams, the' man who 
made your shoes? 

12. Yes, mother; he measured my foot 
with a stick. 

13. Well, Mr. Williams is a poor ipan , 
but he honors his mother. He was a little 
boy once, dnd his mother took care of him, 
just as your mother takes care of you. 
Now he is a tall man. Ilis mother is old 
and feeble. She is bUnd ; but her son is I 
very kind to her. 

14. He gives her clothes, and gets a 
good breakfast, and dinner, and supper, for 
her, every day. On Sundays he leads her 
to meeting, because she can not see. He 
tries to do all he can to make her happy. 

15. Now, God wants you, and all chil- 
dren, to honor their fathers and mothers, 
by being grateful to them for their kind- 
ness, and by treating them with respect and • 
aifection. | 

QcisnoNS. "What paases In the eleventh verse ? What kind of a boy 
was Henry? 7. What verse did he repeat? 8. What did he ask hir 
mother? 11. What did she tell him houor meaut ? 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

Spell and Define, 



1. Til-lage, a conecUon of houses. 
3. Tr68-ty. that may be confided hi. 
9. Trouli-Ies, disturbs. 
10. Br^ak-fast, the iporning meal. 

10. Pro-t/ct, to defend. 

11. Brave, noble, gallant. 



17. O-blig-ed, indebted, bound. 
19. Tug-ging, pulling hard. 
21. Cre-A-tor, Qod our Maker. 
24. E-t^r-nal, endless. 
24. Re-v^r-ed, honored. 
23. Kighl-eous, Just, upright 



FILIAL DUTY. 

1. Mrs. Corbon kept a village school 
in the State of New York. She had a 
noble mind, and was a friend to all good 
children. 

2. One cold morning in the winter, a 
small boy came along, with a saw on his 
arm, and wanted this lady to hire him to 
saw wood. 
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3. She said one of her neighbors, a 
tiiisly man, would like to saw the wood, 
and she did not wish to hire any body else. 

4. dear, said the boy, what shall I do ! 
Why, little fellow, said she, what is the 
matter? My father, said he, is blind, my 
mother is sick, and I left my sister crying 1 1 
at home, for fear poor mother will die. 

5. I take care of them as well as I can, 
but they have nothing to eat. 1 want to 
work, and get something for them. 

6. Mrs. Corbon had never seen this lad 
before, and did not know what his name 
was, till he told her ; but she saw he was 
a boy of uncommon goodness, because he 
was so kind to his parents and to his sister. 

7. He shivered very much with the cold ; 
for he was but thinly dressed, and his ear- 
locks were white with frost. The lady 
asked him to come in and wann himself. 

8. As he sat in the chair by the fire, 
she saw the tears run down his cheeks, 
and she tried to comfort him. It is not 
for myself, said Frank, that I cry. I do not 
mind a little cold ; but lean not help think- 
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ing of the family at home. We used to 
be very happy ; but a sad change has hap- 
pened in our house. 

9. Are you hungry? asked Mrs. Cor- 
bon. Not much, tnadam ; that is not wjiat 
troubles me. I had some potato for din- 
ner yesterday. 

i 10. Bid you not have supper last night? 
No, madam. Nor breakfast this morning ? 
Not yet ; but no matter — I shall get some 
by and by. If I try to do well, God will 
pi'otect me ; for sa my mother says. 

11. You are a braA^elad, said the lady ; 
I will be your friend, if you have not 
another on earth ; and the tears sparkled 
in her eyes, as she gave him a biscuit, with 
a piece of meat, on a small plat^. 

12. Thank you, madam, said Frank ; if 
you please, I will keep them to can-y 
home. Do you think, madam, any body 
will hire me to saw wood ? 

13. Yes, my dear little fellow, she an- 
swered, I will give you money to saw mine. 
lie thanked her again, and tan to the wood- 
pile to begin his work. 
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14. Mrs. Corbon put on her cloak, and 
went out among her neighbors. She toW 
them Franlc was a good boy, and hoped 
they would do something to help him to 
provide for the family. 

15. So they came to the house where 
he was, and one gave him a six-cent piece, 
another a shilling, and a third twenty-five 
cents, till they made up nearly three dollars. 

16. They gave him a loaf of bread, a 
part of a cheese, some meat, a cake, a jug 
of milk, and some apples to roast for his 
sick mother, with a snug basket to put 
them all in ; so that he had as much as he 
could carry. 

17. He told them he was very much 
obliged to them indeed, but he did not wish 
to be a leggar. He chose to work and 
pay for what he had, if they would lethim^; 
but they said be must not stay now. He 
might see to that another time. 

18. We are going, said Mrs. Corbon, to 
send the things to your mother, because 
she is in so great want of them ; and I 
should like to go and see her myself. 
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19. Prank hurried back, tugging his load, 
and the whole family cried for joy. Bless 
your dear Uttle heart ! said his poor blind 
father ; come here and let me take hold of 
you. 

20. I hope, my son, you will never 
be unable to se6 the friends you love ; but 
we must not complain, nor forget the favors 
we receive, because we can not have every 
thing we wish. My dear wife, a blessing 
has come upon us all for the sake of our 
dutiful child. 

21. The good man raised his hands in 
prayer, and ihanked the Creator of the 
world for giving him so hopeful a son. . 

22. It is thirty years since this affair 
happened ; and the same Frank Lucas is 
now a Judge, and one of the first men in 
the county where he lives. His father is 
at rest, and twenty summers the bell-flower 
has bloomed on his peaceful grave. 

23. His mother has grown very old and 
feeble, and can just walk about the house, 
leaning on her staff. She is still with her 
son. 
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24. He says it will be but a short time 
before this revered parent must be called 
away to her eternal home ; but, while her 
life is spared, it shall be his delight to make 
her last days happy. 

25. I might have been a poor wretch, 
he often remarks, if it had not been for the 
early care of my kind mother. This good 
old lady talks very sensibly about the dif- 
ferent scenes she has passed through in 
life. 

26. She has been rich, and then very 
poor; and now she is rich again, in having 
so excellent a son ; and she now seems only 
waiting for her Redeemer to call her to that 
bright world, where the souls of the right- 
eous dwell, and where all is joy and peace. 

27. Judge Lucas is married to a worthy 
woman^ and has five children. They go to 
school ; and their father tells them that, 
if they intend to be useful, they must learn 
well while young. 

28. If they expect to be blessed, in this 
world or in the next, they must love Qt)d, 
honor their parents and teachers, and be 
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kind to all ; and that, in this free country, 
the way for a poor little boy to become a 
great and happy man, is to be honest, 
active, and good. 

QrBSTioNS. 1. What did Mrs. Corbon do ? 2. Who came to her 7 2. 
What did he nrant to du 7 4. What did be say of his father and mother 7 
16. What did Mrs. Corbon and otiiers do fur him 7 Now relate what you 
can of the story, and vrhat Frank Lucas became. Did Frank Lucas honor 
his father and mother 7 



lESSON XXXIY. 

l^ell and Define. 



2. Ldmb.klns, little Iambi. 
5. Blithe, merry, joyous. 

7. MtT-cy, pity, favor. 

8. Need, want. 

.6. Share, to take part with. 



9. Grief, sorrow. 
9. Cross, unkind. 
11. Com-m<^nds, orders. 

11. Ke-i>dy, to i)ay back. 

12. Du-ti-ful, obedient 




FAMILY AFFECTION. 

' 1. SwEijr is the song of birds, -when tlie 
dark days of winter are over and gone, 
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and the trees lift up their green heads in 
the bright light of qaring. 

2. Sweet is the sport of lambkins, while 
their dams lie down to sleep, by the stream 
that flows in the cool shade. 

8. Sweet is the hum of bees, when the 
work of the day is done, and they fold 
their wings to rest in the full hive. 

4. Sweet is the shout of joy which is ] 
heard at the farm, when the last load of 
corn is brought home, and the tables are 
spread for the reapers. 

5. But far more sweet than any of these 
is the love of brothers and sisters for each 
other. To sport it gives many a blithe 
laugh. From grief it takes many a sad 
tear. 

6. And, ! with what joy it is seen by 
the fond father and mother ! They press 
their good and kind children to jlifaeir breasts, 
and pray that God may bless them. 

7. And God doth and will bless them ; 
for the good and kind find favor in his 
sight, and his tender mercy is upon them 
for ever. 
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8. My little reader, have you brothers 
and sisters? Love them with all your 
heart. Po all you can for them. Help 
them when in need ; and wait not to be 
asked. 

9. Add to their mirth. Share their 
grief. Vex them not. Use no cross 
words. Do no wrong. Speak the truth 
at all times ; and do as you would be done 
by. 

10. So shall you make glad the heart of 
your parents. So shall you have the bless- 
ing of the great God who made you. 

11. My father, my mother, I know 

I can not your kindness repay ; 
But I hope that, as older IgroW, 
I shall learn your commands to obey. 

12. You loved me before I could tell 

Who it was that so tenderly smiled ; 
But now that I know it 90 well, 
I should be a dutiful child. 

13. I am sorry that ever I should 

Be naughty, and give you a pain ; 
I hope I shall learn to be good, 
And never so grieve you again. 
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1^. But for fear that I ever sliould dare 
From any command to depart, 
Whenever I 'in saying my prayer, 
1 11 ask for a dutiful heart. 



QrBSTioxs. Wliat thfngs are called sweet In this lesson ? 6. "What are 
CiUled for more sweet 7 8 What should children who have brothers axJ 
sisters do 1 11. How should children treat tli'iir parents ? 



LESSON XXXV. 

Spell and Define, 



1. Sap-p/irt, to gain a living. 

3. Steal, to take without Xenve. 

4. Or'-chard, a number of fruit-trees. 
6. Per-mis-sion, leave. 



6. ReAch-od, arrived at. 
10. Grave, sober, Si-rious. 
13. Skeins, knots of tliread. 
13. Naugh-ty, bad, wicked. 




HARRY AND JACK. 



1. Little Harry was a good boy, 
about seven years old. Harry's father 
was dead, and his mother had to work 
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very hard to support herself and her little 
boy. Harry was very sorry for his moth- 
er, and tried to help her all he could. 

2. He would rise early in the morning, 
take his little pail on his arm, and go down 
to a spring of water, and dip up as much 
as he could lift, and carry it to his mother 
to make tea for her breakfast ; but Harry 
ate bread and milk. 

3. They had a eow, and Harry used to 
drive her to the pasture every morning, and 
go after her every night. Harry's mother 
was a good woman, and she always taught 
him to say his prayers every night and 
every morning, and she told him never to 
tell lies, or speak bad words, or steal even 
so much as a pin from any person. 

4. When Harry drove his cow to pas- 
ture, he had to pass by a large orchard, 
owned by Mr. Truman. The apples hung 
very thick on the trees ; and they looked 
so yellow and nice, that little Harry 
wished, and wished, he had some of them 
to cat. 

5. But he always asked his mother's 
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pennission before doing aay thing; and 
'then he always minded, and did just as she 
told him to do. He was a good boy. Do 
you, my dear little readers, always obej 
your mother, as this good boy did ? 

6. When Harry reached his home, he 
said to his .mother, Mother, you can not 
guess how many apples Mr. Truman has 
on his trees! The limbs bend almost to 
the ground, and the fruit looks so yellow 
and sweet! I wish you. would give me 
leave to go into the orchard, and pick two 
apples for you, and two for me. 

7. But, Harry, said his mother, you 
know the apples are not mine ; and I have 
often told you we must not take what does 
not belong to us ; it is stealing, if we do. 

8. Why, mother, replied Harry, looking 
very sober, for he wanted the apples sadly, 
Mr. Truman can not want so many himself, 
and he would never miss four apples, I am 
sure — two for you, and two for me.' 

9. Perhaps he might not miss them,' 
said hiB mother, and perhaps he would 
never know it ; but do you not think 
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God would know it, Harry? And beside, 
should jtm. »ot feel guilty whenever you 
saw Mr Traman, and be afraid he would 
fitid you out ? We are always happiest, 
my ehild, when we do right. 

1ft. But what can Mr. Truman do with 
so many apples ? inquired Harry, still look- 
ing very grave. He can not use them all 
himself. 

11 No, he does not use them all him- 
self. He sells some to people, and they 
pay money for them ; and he very often 
gives apples to poor folks. He always lets 
them have as many as they wish, and pay 
in somei kind of work. Do you not see I 
am now spinning for Mrs. Truman? 

12. Yes, replied Harry, I know 3 on 
have to work very hard and spin wool and 
flax. I wish I could help you. 

13. Well, Harry, when I have spun a 
few more skeins of yarn, you shall carry 
the whole to Mrs. Truman. Then she 
will pay me a bushel of apples ; and you 
shall have as many as you can eat. Will 
not that be much better than creeping into 
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Mr. Truman's orchard and stealing his 
apples, and feeling all the time that you 
are very naughty ? 

14. Yes, indeed, indeed it will! cried 
Harry, jumping up and down with joy. I 
am sure I shall never again wish to steal 
apples ; I knew all the time it was wrong ; 
I knew you would not give me leave to 
go, and I am glad you did not. When 
shall you have the apples ? 

15. In two or three days ; so now go 
.and drive the cow to pasture ; and be 
sure to make haste home again. 

QnisnoNs. What lesion Is this yon hare jnst read ? Will you repeat 
all the numbers in tlie table up to thirty 7 1. What Ictod of a boy was 
narry? 2. What did he do fur his mother f 0. What did he ask his 
mother if he might do t 7. What did she teU him f 



LESSON XXXYI. 

Spell and Define, 

1. In-t^nd-ed, meant, designedL 

2. Ug'-Iy, bad, oflbnsire. 

2. Mis-chief, hurt, damage. 

3. Mim-iclc-Ing, imitating. 
10 At-t£mptring, trying. 



13. Thl^T-ing, stealhig. 

13. Siif-fers, endures or bears. 

14. Bs^p-ed, to get rkl vt, 
16. H6n-est-y, truth, good fairh. 
19. Con-vinc-ed, persoadei 



HAEKT AND JACK. 

(COSECLCDKD.) 

1. Harry ran off, whistling as merry as 
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a cricket, thinking all the time how kind 
his mother was to him, and how he intend- 
ed to help her, and mind her. 

2. Just as he came to the orchard, he 
met Jack Wildfire, a great ugly boy, who 
was always doing some mischief. Well, 
Harry, said Jack, don't you wish you had 
some of those good apples? Not now, 
said Harry. My mother will buy me some 
in two or three days, and then I shall have 
as msgiy as I wish 

3. Buy some in two or three days ! re- 
peated Jack, mimicking Harry, and laugh- 
ing as loud as he could. Why, I will have 
some now, and without buying! I mean to 
climb over the wall, and fill my pockets and 
bosom full ; and if you will go with me, I 
will shake off some for you. 

4. No, I will not go, said Harry ; it is 
stealing, and my mother says it is a mean 
and wicked thing to steal ; and I know it 
is, and I never take any thing without ask- 
ing leave. 

5. Who '11 see us? asked Jack. Who '11 
know it ? We need not tell of it ourselves ; 
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and Mr. Traman will nerer miss a few 
apples. 

6. God will know it, replied Harry. 
He sees all we do, and hears all we say, 
and knows all we think ; and I will not do 
so bad a thing I should feel afraid to see 
Mr. Truman. 

7. I don't care for your preaching, Har- 
ry, said Jack. I shall pick me some ap- 
ples, and I know there 's no harm in it. 
But, if ever you tell any body, I will whip 
you soundly, depend upon it ! 

8. So saying, Jack sprang to climb up- 
on the high stone fence that surrounded 
the orchard, while Harry ran after his 
cow. He drove her into the pasture, and 
was just shutting the gate, when he heard 
Jack scream, Harry ! Harry ! as loud as he 
could. 

9. Harry ran back to the orchard, and 
there he saw Jack lying on the ground, and 
the great rocks and stones were all around 
him, and one was lying on him, so that he 
could not rise. 

10. He told Harry that, in attempting 
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to jump over the wall, his foot caught be- 
tween two stones, and he fell backward; 
and the stones fell on him, and he feared 
his leg was broken. 

11. But, Harry, continued he, do try 
and lift this stone off my leg and help me 
home, and I will n^ver attempt to steal 
again. I can not take off the stones, said 
ILirry, they are so large and heavy ; but I 
will run and call Mr. Truman. 

12. ! don't call him ! don't call him ! 
He will whip me for trying to get into his 
orchard, and throwing down his wall; I 
would rather lie here all day than let him 
know it. 

13. I knew you would be ashamed to 
have him know it, said Harry ; but I shall 
call him. So Harry ran to Mr, Truman's^ 
and told him the whole truth, and Mr. 
Truman told him he was a good, honest 
boy ; but, as for Jack, said he, he is called 
an ugly, lying, thieving rogue ; and if he 
has broken his leg, people will not care 
much for the pain he suffers ; though they 
will pity his poor mother. ! it is a sad 
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thing for a mother to know that her son is 
a bad boy. 

14. Then they went to Jack, and found 
him crying bitterly ; and Mr. Truman 
helped him up, and found his leg, though 
badly bruised, was not broken. Mr. Tru- 
man told him to remember that bad boys 
were usually punished, in some way or 
other ; and even if they escaped a whip- 
ping, yet nobody ever loved them, or would 
trust them. 

15. Then, turning to Harry, he said. 
Come here, my good boy, and I will show 
Jack how honesty is rewarded. Come to 
this tree and fill your hat with apples ; and 
whenever you want any, come and ask me, 
and you shall have as many as you please. 

16. Little Harry carried the fruit to his 
mother, and told her he was now convinced 

. that children were always happiest when 
they did right. 

QuRSTioNS. 2. Whom did Ilany meet? 2. What did Jack aay to 
llarry r 2. What did Harry say 7 7. What did Jack say he would do? 
10. What happened to Jack 7 14. What did Mr. Truman say to t}iis bad 
boy r Point out the commas used in the first Terse. How long a pause is 
requind at a comma t 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

Spell and Define, 



1. N^pb-etr, the ion of a brother 



or 

2 Avk'-vard, dumsy, onhaody. 
6. Shrubs, small bushes. 
6 Sn t&C'ffled, twisled in among 



7. Dis-en-g&g-ed, freed firam. 

11. 8ul-len<ly, morosely, angrily. 

12. Dis-o6iir*age, to dishearten. 

18. Fer-siiad'«d, prevailed a]K>n. . 

19. M6t-to, a device or inscription 



PERSEVERANCE. 

1. Will you "give my kite a lift? said 
my little nephew to his sister, after trying 
in vain to make it fly by dragging it along 
on the ground. Lu<;y very kindly took it 
up, and threw it into the air ; but, her 
brother neglecting to run off at the same 
moment, the kite fell down again. 

2. Ah,- now, how awkward you are! 
said the little fellow. It was your fault 
entirely, answered his sister. 

3. Try again, children, said I, and 
Lucy once more took up the kite. But 
now John was in too great a hurry : he 
ran off so suddenly that he twitched it out 
of her hand, and the kite fell flat, as 
before. 

• 4. And who is to blame now? asked 
Lucy. Try again, said I. 
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5. They did, and with more care ; but 
a side wind coming suddenly, as Lucy let 
go the kite, it was blown against some 
shrubs, and the tail got entangled in a mo- 
ment, leaving the poor kite hanging with i 
its head downward. 

6. There, there ! exclaimed John ; that 
comes of your throwing it all on one side. 
As if I could make the wind blow straight ! 
said Lucy. 

7. In the mean time, I went to the kite's 
assistance, and, having disengaged the long 
tail, I rblled it up, saying, Come, children, 
there are too many trees here ; let as fiiad 
a more open space, and then Tar aoain^ ♦ 

8. We presently found a nice grass-plo^, 
at one side of which I took my stand ; and, 
all things being prepared, I tossed the kite 
up, just as little John ran off. 

9. It rose with all the dignity of a bal- 
loon, and promised a lofty flight ; but John, 
delighted to find it pulling so hard at the 
string, stopped short to look upward, and 
admire. ' The string slackened, the kite 
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tottered, and the wind net being very favor- 
able, down came the kite to the grass. 

10. 0, John, you shoald not have stop- 
ped, said I. However, try again. 

11. I will not try any more, replied he, 
rather sullenly. It is of no use, you see. 
The kite will not fly, and I do not want to 
be plagued with it any longer. 

12. 0, fy, my little man! would you 
give up the sport after all the pains we 
have taken both to make and to fly the 
kite 7 A few disappointments ought not to 
discourage us. Come, I have wound up 
your string ; and now, try again. 

13. And he did try, and succeeded ; for 
the kite was carried up on the breeze as 
lightly as a feather ; and when the string 
was all out, John stood in great delight, 
holding fast the stick, and gazing on the 
kite, which now seemed as a little white 
speck in the blue sky. 

14. Look ! look ! aunt ; how high it 
flies ! and it puUs like a team of horses, so 
that I can hardly hold it. I wish I had a 



Bid 



I frtyirWriM 'ilWB 
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mile of sixing. I am sure it would go to 
the end of it. 

16. After etojoying the sight as long as 
he pleased, little John proceeded to roll 
up the string slowly ; and when the kite 
fell, he took it up with great glee, saying 
that it was not at all hurt, and that it had 
behaved very well. Shall we come out 
to-morrow, aunt, after lessons, and thy 

AGAIN ? 

X6. I have no objection, my dear, if the 
weather be fine. And bow, as we walk 
home, tell me what you have learned from 
your morning's sport. 

17. X have learned to fly my kite prop- 
erly. 

18. Ton may thank aunt for it, brother, 
said Lucy; for you would have given it 
up, loQg ago, if she had not persuaded you 

tOTBYAQAIN. 

19. Yes, my dear children, I wish to 
teach you tiie value cf perseverance, even 
when nothing more depends upon it thshi 
the flying of a kite. Whenever you fail 
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in your attempts to do any good thing, let 
your motto be, "Tby again." 

QnesTTOSB. What did John furicLaqrlo do r Bid he get the kite ap the 
first time f What did Im* then do 7 Uow many timea did he try 7 Did he 
atfeMtauooeedr What doeethii leach yoot * 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

Spett and Define, 



1. Soo^^ed, to obtain the ott)eei 2. Pre-vAlt, to o y e r eo m e . 



desired. 
1. Per-ee-v^re, to eontinne. 
L C6iip<ttter, to gaki the victory. 



2. DiSHtrAee, shame. 

3. I^wi^rd, the hrult of men** la- 

bors, or works. 



TBY, TBY AGAIN. 

1. 'T IS a lesson you should heed, 

Try, try again; 
If at first you don't succeed, 

Try, try again; 
Thus your courage should appear, 
For, if you will persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear ; 

Try, try again. 

2. Once or twice though you should ISeuI, 

Try, try again; 
If you would, at last, prevail, 

Try, try again; 
If we strive, 't is no disgraooi 
Though we may not win the race; 



tlai 



i^so: 
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--What should. you do in the case? 
Try, try again. 

S. If you find your task is hard, 
Try, try again; 
Time will bring you your reward; 
Try, try again; 
» All that other folks can do, . 

Why, with patience, should not you ? 
Only keep this rule in view, 
Tby, try again. 

QuiBTTOvs. What to the But^ect of this lesKm f Is It a good motto fisr 
I a Mliolar f Point out the wmlodons in the first verte. How long • fMUise 
is reqohred at a semicoloii f 



LESSON XXXIX. 

SpeU and Define, 



ft. Pre-sAme, to rappose. 

6. GraflT, stem, surly. 

7. OC<a-|»i-ed, employed. 

8. En-tire-ly; wholly. 

11. Hel-an-chol-y, gloomy, sad 

12. Aa-iodjf to iao(numode. 



16. lo'-staii-ces. occ tt ifeaw 

17. U-ti^n-slls, tools. 

20. A4xwe, in treatment. 
20. De-scrves, merits. 

24. Hard, (unkind.) 

25. Af-fco.Uon-ate, loTing. 



RETURNING GOOD FOR EVIL. 

1. Charles, will you lend me your kite, 
this morning, for a little while ? Do, if you 
are not going to "use it. I will be very 
careful to keep hold of the string, and not 
let it bo lost. 
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2. No, I shall not lend you my kite. I 
am not going to lend my kite to eyery 
body, I know. 



MSm 



-fii 




-mi 



3. But I should think you might lend it 
to me, for a little while, if you are not go- 
ing to use it yourself. 

4. You need not ask me again ; for I 
will not lend it to you. Besides, I am go- 
ing to use it myself. 

5. ! if I had thought you wished to 
use it yourself, I would not have asked you 
to lend it to me. You will let me see you 
fly it, I presume. 

6. I do not care what you see ! wasrttie 
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gruff reply of Charles, as he left the room 
to get the kite. 

7. Charles came back, with the kite in 
i his hand ; and, seating himself by the win- 
dow, pretended to be occupied in fixing 
the string. 

8 But very soon* he took out his pen- 
knife, and began to cut the kite into pieces ; 
j and in a minute he had entirely destroyed 
: it, and thrown the fragments out at the 
window. 

9. O ! Charles ! cried TIenry, how could 
you do that, instead of lending it to me? 
Vou said you were going to fly it. 

10. No, I did not say I was going to 
! fly it. I said I was going to use it, and I 

have used it, have I not? Now you may 
go and look as blue as you please about it, 
and be revenged, too, if you like. 

11. It may be that I shall, said Henry, 
in a low voice, as he took his cap, and 
went out to the garden. There he seaitcd 
himself under a large tree, and was f^uite 
melancholy. 

12. IIow can Charles treat me so? 
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said he to himself. Any body would think 
he hated me, he takes so much pains to 
annoy me. 

13. Henry sat for a long time, silently 
musing, when his face suddenly lighted up, 
as if some pleasant thought had crossed 
his mind, and he arose and walked into 
the house. 

14. A few days after this, Mr. Morris 
wertt to the city, and brought home a beau- 
tiful set of little garden tools, watering 
pot, wheel-barrow, and all complete. 

15. After calling his two sons to him, he 
said to Charles, I overheard your conver- 
sation, the other day, with Henry, when, 
instead of lending him your kite, you tore 
it to pieces. 

16. And, as I have noticed other in- 
stances of the same kind In you, I have 
thought it my duty to punish you, and to 
reward Henry, who bos always been uni- 
form in his mildness toward you. 

17. I have bought for him these beauti- 
ful garden utensils. Take them, Henry ; 
they are yours. Chiurles, you may go and 
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spend the afternoon alone ; and remember 
tliat, unless you amend your course of con- 
duct, you will be hated and despised by the 
whole world. 

18. The mortified Charles retreated from 
the room without a single word ; and, hid- 
ing himself in a little grove behind the 
house, shed more bitter tears than he had 
wept for many a day. 

19. Is it true, said he to himself, that I 
am such a wicked boy ? I must be, or my 
father would never have spoken so sharply 
and looked so harshly at me. 

20. My father is right. I have ill-treat- 
ed Henry, and he has never, in any way, 
returned my abuse He deserves a reward, 
and I, a punishment. ! I wish I could 
be as good a boy as he is ! 

--21. When it began to grow dark, he 
slowly returned to the house, and crept, 
without observation, to his chamber. 

22. As he opened his chamber door, he \ 
was surprised to see Henry's garden tools 
standing near the table, and on the table 
a letter, directed to himself. He snatched > 
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it up^ and, opening it, read the following 
lines: 

23. MyDeae Brotheb: 

I know you have been wishing 
for a set of garden tools, and I beg that 
you will do me the favor to accept mine. 
I should not take half the pleasure in using 
them myself, that I shall in seeing you 
enjoy them. 

24. I hope you will not think that I 
have any hard feelings about the kite. I 
have not, I am sure ; for I forgive you, 
with all my heart ; and when I said that 
perhaps I might be revenged, believe me, 
I meant this kind of revenge. 

25. My dear brother, let us be loving 
and kind to each other, as brothers should 
be, and then we shall be happy. 

Your affectionate brother, 

IIenby. 

— v26. The letter fell from the grasp of 
Charles, and, covering his face with his 
hands, burning tears of shame trickled fast 
through his fingers. 
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27. Taking the letter again into his 
hand, he went down stairs, to find his fath- 
er .and Henry. They had just finished 
supper, and were sitting together in the 
porch before the door 

28. 0, father ! 0, Henry ! he said, 
forgive me, forgive me ! I will try to be a 
good brother for the future ; only forgive 
me this time ! 

29. The gratified father assured him of 
forgiveness, and Henry heartily shook his 
hand and kissed him. 

30. But you must take back your pres* 
ent, said Charles ; I can not take that. 

31. Keep it, said his father, keep it ; it 
will help you to bear in memory your good 
resolutions, and remind you of your broth- 
er's generous revenge. 

QuKsnoNS. 1. What did Henry want of Charles r 2. Did Chavkt lend 
It 7 8. WhatdidCharle«do7 11. Where did Henry go 7 U. What was 
given to Henry? Why? 23. What did Henry write to Chark<«7 22. 
Where did Charles find the ietter 7 27. What did he do? 81. What did 
his father say? What pause is plaeed after ^Ue. in the ftnt yvn»f 
After O, in the fifth verse r 
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lESSON.XL. 

spell and Define, 



1. Os'-trich, a very large bird. 
L Af-ri-ea, a part of tbe eastern 

continent, 
ft. C6n-dur, the lanrest of birds. 
8. Truttb-te, difflcttltjr. 



9. An'-i-mals, living ereatorei. 

11. Resides, lives, inhabits. 

11. Range, to rove over. 

11. Wastes, uncultivated grounds. 

11. Y^D-ture) to dare. 



THE OSTRICH AND CONDOR- 

1. The Ostrich lives in Africa, and is 
the largest bird in that part of the world, 
ft is taller than any man, and is very 



strong. 



2. This bird docs not fly high in the air, 
', but .skiins along on the ground, partly run- 
ning and partly flying. His feathers are 



Errors. 8. Do not saf, hole Ibr ho/d ; 3. J!ne Xorjind ; 3. fM$ for 
ftMt i 6. lar-gea toic tar-gt»t ; 9. cieen-ly for cUan-ly. 
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black and white, and some of them are 
very handsome. Ladies . sometimes wear 
them on their bonnets. 

3. The eggs are so large, that the shell 
of one would hold a quart. The Ostrich 
lays her eggs in the warm sand ; and when 
men find them, they have quite a feast. 

4. An Ostrich is strong enough to carry 
a man on its back, and run very fast. 
Boys might have fine sport, if they could 
tame these great birds, and ride them. 

5. The Condor lives in South America, 
and flies high about the mountains. Some- 
times he comes down to the sea-shore for 
food. 

6. The Condor is said to be the largest 
bird in the world. His wings are so long 
that when they are spread out they extend 
twelve or fifteen feet. They would reach 
across a pretty wide room. 

7. This huge bird can take up a sheep^ 
or a deer in his claws, and fly away with 
it, as a hawk does with a chicken. ^Yhen 
they are very hungry, it is said they will 
catch children. 
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8. There are not many Condors in any 
country. If they were as common as 
robins, crows, or black-birds, they would 
cause a great deal of trouble. 
\9. The color of the Condor is a very 
dark brown. He is not handsome, nor 
cleanly. He loves to feed on the flesh of 
animals that have been long dead. 

10. You see, by the picture, that the 
Ostrich has a very long neck. The Con- 
dor has a thick bunch of feathers around 
his neck, and his claws are much longer 
than your fingers. 

11, The mountains and valleys where 
the Condor chiefly resides are seldom vis- 
ited by travelers. No one, unless com- 
pelled by the most urgent business, will 
venture to range those desolate wastes. 

QCKSTiom. 1. Where does the Ostrich live 7 1. Is it • large, tall and 
strong bird? 2. Wliat is said of its feathers and eggs? 4. 'Can it run 
fiut r 6. Where does the Condor live ? 6. Is it a large And strong bird f 
7. What ooold it earry in its daws ? 9. What is its color ? What pauses 
art used in this piece r 
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LESSON ILL 

Sp^l and Define^ 



1. UUle, Bman in ptee. 

2. Bright, Bhininff. 

8. Ciin-ning, ingeniont. 

8. Cir-pet, a covering Ibr floon. 

4. FruUic to ptof. 

^ A46ag, in company with. 



9» KOQIDf fpa69* 
•. Frisk, to leap Mid 
f. Dafth-Ing, driTfng. 

8. 8iing, eloM. 

9. SwifUiy, rapMly. 
10. Nought, nothing. 



Kaiioita. 3. Cun-miu for cum-nimgi T> Awi-«H te 
Ijf for «ur(/2-/y / 9. {fit for ^el. 



Ja$k4mgf 0. Mn^/*. 



THE BOY TO THE SQUIRBBL, 

1. Gome down, dear little squirrel, do I 

Come home along with me : 
I have a little house for you, 
Par better than your tree. 

2. 'Tis painted all so bright for you !— 

! do but come and see : 
It has a little chamber, too. 
As nice as nice can be. 

8. It has a little window-pane, 
And a cunning little door, 
•And is spread with cotton all around) 
For a carpet on the floor. 

4. There's a cage for you to frolic in, — 
You'll turn it with your feet ; 
And I've laid a bag of apples up, 
And nuts for you to eat. 



ndi. 
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5. Gome down, dear little squirrel, do ! 

Come home along with me ; 
You'd like the house I have for you, 
Par better than your tree. 

ANSWEK. 

6. No, — I thank you, little boy ; — 

I'm very well up here, 
With room enough to frisk about, 
And nought at all to fear. 

7. My nest is in yon chestnut-tree, 

And snug it is, and warm, 
Where stormy winds, and dashing rain, 
Can never do me harm. 

8. I should not like the house you have^ 

Although so nice it be ; 
I choose to keep my own snug home, 
Far up the chestnut-tree. 

9. I should not like the cage at all. 

That so swiftly wheels about ; — 
I fear that if I once were in, 
I never should get out. 

10. No, — I thank you, little boy; — 
I 'm very well up here, 
With room enough to frisk about, 
And nought at all to fear. 

Qimnoir.— Wbafc pauses are used in this lesson 7 
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^ifa^ac j 



LESSON XLII. 

Spell and Define, 



V Mte-llnfflMQOttoDdAlh. 

% Mto-tik-en, to be In error. 

T. Er'-raod, a meMMge. 



12. Criek^ a Uttle ttooL 
12. KUr-ael, % imali pteoe. 

14. A^a&se, to diTert and 

15. Qr-diiiii-ed, appointed. 



Ebbom. 1. Lea» fcr UMi $ 2. auf-fer-in tot tuf-fer-inff ; ft. de-pent 
tor de-penda f 7. o«iu« te ctnU $ U. gtt'tin tatgtt-U^ ; 14. hum-tMprd 
tat konu-^ward. 



THE LITTLE BEGGABS. 

1. I THINK poor children must be very 
unhappy, said little Octavia, as she sat 
dressing her doll in muslin. If I were as 
poor as those little children who came here 
begging yesterday, I should not take the 
least comfort in the world. 

2. My little daughter is mistaken, said 
her mother. Poor children are just as 
happy BS rich ones, except when they are 
suffering from cold or hunger ; and that 
very seldom happens in America. Our 
Father who lives in heaven takes care of 
them, as well as of you. 

3. God has given them hearts and minds, 
and it is good feelings, and good thoughts, 
that make both great and little folks hap- 
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py ; it is no matter what clothes they wear, 
what food they eat, or what toys they play 
with. 

4- When you have been a naughty girl, 
your waxen doll, and your glass bird, and 
your gold musical box, do not make you* 
feel happy ; and when you have been a 
good girl, you can be very happy without 
them. 

5. So you see it depends upon your 
thoughts and feelings, whether you are 
happy or not ; and poor children have as 
good and as kind feelings as rich ones. 

6. That little boy who came here to beg 
yesterday, who was so small he could hard- 
ly reach the latch of the door, is a very 
good boy ; and, therefore, I know he is a 
very happy boy. 

7 . A piece of cake, or candy, would be 
a great rarity to him, and he would love 
them very much ; yet when I offered him 
a few cents, the other day, for going on an 
errand, he said. No, ma^am, I would rather 
not take them ; you have been too kind to 
my mother. 



W 
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8. Octavia thought a little boy who loved 
his mother better thaa himself must be 
happy ; and she asked leave to walk with 
her mother, the next time she went to see 
the beggar children. 

9. When they went, Octavia found one 
little girl, five years old, building a house 
with some dirty blocks she had picked up 
in the streets ; while her little sister, about 
three years old, knocked it down, and 
laughed so loud that she made the room 
ring again. 

10. Presently the little boy her mother 
had spoken of came in with a saucer half 
full of boiled rice. Where have you been, 
John ? asked his older sister. 

11. I have been in to give Robert Row- 
ley some of my dinner, answered the boy ; 
he hsa been out begging all day, without 
getting any thing to eat ; so I have given 
him half my rice. 

12. Then John sat down on a cricket, 
and ate up his morsel of rice with a good 
relish. He scraped the saucer very clean. 
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and looked at the spoou as if he wished 
there had been more. 

13. But he put it away with a cheerful 
look, and said to his mother, Is there any 
thing I can do for you, this afternoon, 
mother? and, in obedience to^ her, he ran 
off to pick up chips, whistling and singing 
as he went. 

14. Well, my dear Octavia, do not these 
children seem happy? asked her mother, I 
as they walked homeward. Yes, ma'am, I 
replied the little girl ; their dirty blocks : 
seem to amuse them as much as my doll I 
does me. | 

,15. From this, my daughter, learn that^ 
God is good to the poor, as well as the 
rich, said her mother. God has ordained 
that every body shall be happy who is | 
good, and he helps every one to be good 
who earnestly wishes to be so. 

16. Little John wanted his dinner 
satlly ; but he gave it' to a boy who need- 
ed it more than he did. He put down 
a selfish feeling, and he encouraged a 
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kind feeling; and that is the reason he 



is happy. 



QtmnoifS. 1. What did Octavia think of poor chfldren? 8. What 
makes people happy 7 11. What did little John give to Robert Rowley J \ 
16. What dkl 0ctovia*8 mother say to her f 



LESSON XLIII. 

Spell and Define, 



3. So-p^-rl-or, (the lai^i^ lake in 

the world.) 

4. Choose, to select. 



5. A>rou8-fngf pleasing. 
8. WA-ter-fowl, a fowl that fre- 
quents the water. 



Ebbobs. 2. Kinea for kinds f 4 ehuxe for choose, 8. ketch for catch. 



THE OTTER. 

1. This animal is sometimes five or six 
feet long. Its legs are very short ; its tail 
is long ; and its hair, or fur, is very short 
and thick. The color of the otter is 
almost black. 

2. The fur of the otter is useful in mak- 
ing hats ; it is one of the best kinds of fur. 
The skins are often sold for more than a 
dollar for each foot in length. 

3. In a great pond beyond Lake Supe- 
rior there are many otters, and I know 
that you would like to see them. They 
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; play as well as boys ; and they can do-some 
things better tjjan boys. 

4. They choose to live in lakes or ponds i 
that have good, clear water. If they can 
find a steep bank, where they can slide, 
they choose this for their play-ground. 

5. They make a good path to go up the 
b«ink, and a very smooth path for sliding 
down from the top of the bank into the 
pond or lake. And they chase each other 

i up and down in a very amusing manner. 

6. If you should see a dozen of them 
running up the bank and sliding down, 
you would call it fine sport. When they 

; slide, they lie flat on their bellies, and use 
their hinJ feet to push themselves along. 

7. When the bank is covered with snow, 
they slide upon that, if the pond or lake is 
not frozen. 

8. An otter can be made as tame as a 
dog; bat I do not know that we can teach 
them to do any good, except to catch 
fishes and wutcr-fuwl. 

QrRSTioss. 1. Will you describe the otter ? What is laid of its fur ? 
3. Where is it fouud J Will you detwribe iu spurts ? 
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LESSON XLIY. 

spell and Define, 



L Cloiida, TApor In the air. 
4. 8k7, the region overhead. 
4. Glow, to ahine. 
ft. Wdn-der, (I eamwC think.) 



8. Glee, joy, gajrety. 

9. i- -gels, apiritaal beb^: 
10. £ttee,cclor. 

10. Fade, to loae eolor. 



Errobb. 2. Stan for ttandt 8. eooZ-tn for eool-ingf 6. fufatfuti 
7. yal-4er tat j^ei-iow. 



THE RAINBOW. 

1. Thb clouds %Fe passing swift awaj, 

And gently falls the rain ; 
The thunder's roll is distant heard, 
The sun shines brigLt again. 

2. Please, mother, laj your work aside, 

And come and stand bjr me, 
And hear the little robins sing 
Upon the great elm-tree. 

8. 0, look, how bright the rain-drops shine 
Upon each leaf and flower ! 
The trees and grass are very green ; 
They love the cooling shower. 

4. And, mother, look up in the sky, 
And see that pretty bow ; 
I am so glad to see it there ! 
How bright its colors glow ! 
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6. I wonder why the rainbow comes 
When it is raining fast ; 
I think that I should rather wait 
Until the rain had past. 

6. But, Clara, though die rainHdropei fiill, 

The sun shines very bright; 
The pretty rainbow thdt we see 
Is formed by rain and light 

7. The light shines through the drops of rain. 

And colors bright are seen, — ^ 
Indigo, orange, yellow, red, 
Pale violet, blue, and green. 

8. Mother, my sister used to stand 

At this same door with me ; 
And when she saw the rainbow bright, 
How she would laugh with glee ! 

9. You say that now she lives in heaven ; 

Angels of her take care. 
And teach her what is good and true ; 
But have they rainbows there? 

10. Yes, Clara, they have rainbows there, 
Of every hue and shade ; 
Far lovelier than those on earth, 
Their colors never fade. 



QmsTioHS. What is said in the third Terse? What in the fbarth? 6. 
By trhat is the rainbow formed 7 7. What are ita eoiors f What more can 
you tell r 
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LESSON XLY. 

S'pell and Define. 



3. Oudrd-ed, protected. 

7. A-larm-e<l, frightened. 
10. I>e-«tr67-od, laid iraste, rained. 
•12. Sa-g4-cious, quick of scent 

8. 4. Geth-er-in for gath-er-ing ; 10. fol-Urd for fol-iow-ed j 7. 
ar-ter for qf-itrf 8. in^tunt for instant. 



1. B/jr-deni, the outer edges. 

1. F6r-e8t^ a tract < land covered 

with woods. 

2. Tig-i-Iant, watchAii. 



THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE WOLF. 

1. A FARMER and his family lived on 
the borders of a large forest in Germany, 
where there were a great many wolves and 
other wild beasts. 

2. The farmer kept several dogs to 
guard his house and yard, and the cattle in 
his fields, from the attacks of these fierce 
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animals. The most Tigilant of these /was a 
large NewfouDidland dog, that was called 
Lion. ? 

8. This faithful creature never suffered 
one of the wolves to come near the house ; 
and if any of the family were out late, 
Lion was sent to meet them ; and he always 
found out which way they had gone, and 
guarded them home again. 

4. The fanner had a little girl, who ran 
into the forest one day without knowing 
the danger of going there by herself. It 
was a ifine afternoon, and she foiind so 
much amusement in gathering flowers and 
berries, that she stayed till it began to grow 
dark. 

5. When she perceived that it was 
growing dark, she was very much fright- 
ened, and set out to run home ; but, as she 
had not taken notice which way she had 
come, she was quite at a loss which path 
to take. 

6. At last, after looking about and con- 
sidering which path she ought to take, she 
took one which she thought led to her 
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father's house; but she soon found how 
foolish she had been in not taking more no- 
tice of the way she came ; for the path she 
was now in led her farther into the forest. 

7. She had not gone far, before she saw 
a large wolf coming toward her. This 
sight alarmed her very much, and she 
turned about and ran as fast as she could ; 
but still she heard the wolf coming after 
her, and growling just at her heels. 

8. At that instant, when the wolf was 
quite near to her, she heard a dog bark, 
arid, the next moment, she saw Lion run- 
ning toward her. 

9. The wolf stopped when he heard the 
barking of the dog ; but Lion, perceiving 
him, flew at him instantly, and bit hikn so 
severely, that he went off roaring with pain. 

10. When the father and mother had 
missed their child, they sent Lion out after 
her ; and as soon as he got upon her track, 
he followed her every step where she had 
been in the forest, till he found her just in 
time to save her from being destroyed by 
the wolf. 
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11. After he had driven away the wolf, 
he came back to the little girl, and con* 
ductei her into the shortest path to his 
master's house, and kept close to her till 
she got safe home. 

12. It was a great joy to all the family 
to see the little girl again ; for they had 
been very unhappy about her. Indeed, 
if it had not been for this sagacious djs, 
she certainly would have been killed by Lv) 
wolf. 

QrieSTroxs. 1. Whew did the fSirtner lire? 1. What were Id thef?r« 
estsr 2. What did the fkrmer keep? 4. Who got lost in the forest? 7. 
What did she see? Tell the rest of the story. Name the pauses in the 
tenth Terse. Which letters of the alphabet are roeala t 



LESSON XIVI. 

Spell and Define, 



1. Be&tt-ti-fttt, elegant in form. 
1. Ap-pr6acb-es, draws near to. 
6. Trans-pAr-ent, transmitting rays 

of light, clear. 
5. LAn-guid, weak, feeble. 



8. Sh^p-herd, one irho tends sheep. 

10. Un-a-wikres, suddenly. 

11. Ai'i'burn, brown. 

12. Ph^as-ant, a fowl. [log. 
12. Sp6rts-man, one fond of huut- 



Err'*rs. 3. Wab-ble for war-hie ; 5. gar-munt for gar-ment ; 6. riv 
let* tot rtv-u-/e<« | 14. i-auek-iea tat i-ei^lea. 



THE FOUR SEASONS. 

1. Who is this beautiful Virgin, that ' 
approaches, clothed in a robe of light 
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green? She h«as a garland of flowers on 
her head, and flowers spring up wherever 
she sets her foot. 

2. .The snow which covered the fields, 
and the ice which was in the rivers, melt 
away when she breathes upon them. 

3. The young lambs frisk about her, 
and the birds warble in their little throats, 
to welcome her coming ; and when they 
see her, they begin to choose their mates, 
and to build their nests. 

4. Youths and maidens, have you seen 
this beautiful Virgin ? If you have, teU 
me who she is, and what is her name. 



5. Who is this that cometh from the 
! south, thinly clad in a light, transparent 
garment ? Her breath is hot and sultry ; 
she seeks the refreshment of the cool 
shade ; she seeks the clear streams, the ; 
crystal brooks, to bathe her languid limbs. I 

G. The brooks and rivulets fly from her, 

and are dried up at her approach. She 

cools her parched lips with berries, and the 

I grateful acid of all fruits ; the seedy melon. 
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the sharp apple, and the red pulp of the 
juicy cherry, which are poured out plenti- 
fully around her. 

7. The tanned hay-makers welcome her 
coming, and the sheep-shearer, who clips 
off the fleeces of his flock with his sound- 
ing shears. 

8. When she cometh let me lie under 
the thick shade of a spreading beech-tree ; 
let me walk with her in the early morning, 
when the dew is yet upon the grass ; let me 
wander with her in the soft twilight, when 
the shepherd shuts his fold, and the star of 
evening appears. 

* 9. Who is she that cometh from the 
south? Youths and maidens, tell me, if 
you know. Who is she, and what is her 
name ? 



I 



10. Who is he that cometh with sober 
pace, stealing upon us unawares? His 
garments are red with the blood of the 
grape, and his temples are bound with a 
sheaf of ripe wheat. 

11. His hair is thin, and begins to fall. 
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and the auburn is mixed with a mournful 
gray. He shakes the brown nuts from the 
tree. He winds the horn, and calls the 
I hunters to their sport. 

12. The gun sounds. The trembling 
partridge and the beautiful pheasant flut- 
ter, bleeding, in the air, and fall dead at the 
sportsman's feet. 

13. Who is he that is crowned with 
the wheat-sheaf? Youths and maidens, tell 
me, if you know. Who is he, and what is 
his name ? 



14. Who is he that cometh from the 
north, clothed with furs and warm wooT? 
He wraps his cloak close about hini. His 
head is bald ; his beard is made of sharp 
icicles. 

15. He loves a blazing fire, high piled 
upon the hearth. He binds skates to his 
feet, and skims over the frozen lakes. 

16. His breath is piercing and cold, and 
no little flower dares to peep above the 
surfiice of the ground when he is by. 
Whatever he touches turns to ice. 
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17. If he were to strike you with his 
cold hand, you would be quite stiff and 
dead, like a piece of marble. Youths and 
maidens, do you see him ? He is coming 
fast upon us, and soon he will be here. 
Tell me, if you know, who he is, and what 
is his name. 



QcKSTioNS. What to metint by thte beautifal virgin 7 Name tbe i 
of the year. What abounds in each ? Dfhich letters of the alphabet are 
subvocalsf 



LESSON XLYII. 

Spell and Define, 



2. BAw-ers, arbors. 

2. Spring-ing, beginning to grow. 

2. Wing-ing, flying. 

2. Frtsk-hig, skipping about. 



3. B&t-ter^nips, a yellow flower. 
8. Vi-o-lets, flowers. 

4. Wreaths, gai lands, 
6. Blithe, Joyous. 



Errors. 1. Ris-in tor rU-ing f 1. on tar and f 2. m pring-in ttxr it 
tpring^ng $ 4. ev^y ha ev^-rg. 



THE COUNTRY BOY S CALL. 

Sister, wake ! The sky is light : 
Mom has come, the earth is bright ; 
Stars are gone, the night is done ; 
Come and see the rising sun ! 
Let us view his early peep ; 
Nights are long enough for sleep. 
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2. Now the fresh green grass is springing; 
Butterflies their way are winging, 
Through and through the grape-vine bowena^ 
Bound and round among the flowers. 
Now beneath the pleasant sky 
Lambs are frisking joyously. 

8. Merry birds, that all night long 
Hushed in sleep their happy song, 
Glad another day to see, 
Sing on every bush and tree. 
Here are beds of flowers for you. 
Buttercups and violets blue. 

4. Wreaths of morning-glory bright, 
Pink and purple, blue and white, 
Wave with every wind that blows ; 
Come, for soon their leaves will close ; 
Come and see the pretty flowers ; 
Birds are singing in the bowers. 

5. Busy bees are humming now ; 
Robins hop from bough to bough ; 
Sister, come and sit with me 
Under this sweet mulberry-tree. 
All are busy, all are gay ; 

We will be as blithe as they. 

QiTKSTioss. What is the subject of this lesson ? Is it pleasaat to rise 
early in the morniug f What is mentioned in this piece to show that It is 
pleasant 7 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

Spell and Define, 



1. lUUgle, % large bird. 

2. Beak, the biU of a bird. 

4. Bt4-ti<m, a position or place. 
6. Plung-es, pitches or dives. 



6. Soars, flies, or riK8 ak^ 
0. Dart-ing, flying BvifUy at. 

7. B6ot-7, plunder, prey. 

7. Trl-omph, joy for Bocoess. 



Ebbors. 1. Bal for bald j 6. motnunt tat mo-ment ; 7. »ttd-ie» for 
*tead'i€8 ; R. dis'twice for dis-tance. 



THE BALD EAGLE. 

1. The bald eagle is a very large and 
handsome bird. The feathers on the body 
are of a dark, shining, brown color ; while 
those on his head and tail are as white as 
snow. 

2. His beak^ legs and feet, are of a 
bright yellow. He lives by killing and 
eating birds, squirrels, and rabbits. Some- 
times he ventures into farm-yards, and seizes 
the young lambs. 

3. Bald eagles are also very Tjnd of 
fish , but, as they will not themselves be at 
the trouble of catching them, they rob the 
fish-hawks of their prey. 

4. When the fish-hawk goes abroad, the 
bald eagle follows, and, taking his station 



ir 
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on some high tree near the water, keeps 
his eye on the hawk. The hawk sails 
round in vast circles, high above the water. 

5. After a little while, he spies a fish, 
and down he plunges into the water, and 
seizes it in his claws. For a moment he 
is hidden by the foam, but soon rises, 
shakes the water from his wings, and soars 
upward to his nest, where his young ones 
are waiting for their food. 

6. He now sees the eagle darting tow- 
ard him from the tree, and flies higher and 
higher, with his utmost speed, until he is 
nearly out of sight. But the eagle flies 
swifter than he, and forces him to drop his 
prey. 

7. The latter first steadies himself a 
moment on his wings, then sweeps down 
like lightning on the fish, seizes it before it 
reaches the water, and bears off the ill- 
gotten booty in triumph. 

8. Bald eagles build their nests in high 
trees, and make them of sticks and grass. 
They are so large they can be seen from a 
great distance. 
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9. The young ones remain in the nest 
until they are nearly as large as the old 
ones. They are of a dark brown or black- 
ish color, and their heads and tails do not 
become white until they are three years 
old. 

10. There are several species of eagles, 
among which the golden eagle is the most 
noble. He, of all the feathered race, soars 
to the greatest height ; on which account 
the ancients called him the bird of Jupiter. 

QussTiORS. 1. Describe the bald eagle. 8. What is he fond of f 3. What 
does he rob ? Tell the rest of the story. IIuw are the lessons of this book 
numbered r What does IX stand for f XIV,te.t 



LESSON XLIX. 

Spell and Define, 



3. SI6p-{np, inclining downwards. 

4. Mur-mur-ing, purling like a brook, 
d. Always was, (that always exist- 
7. llard-ly, scarcely. [ed.) 



7. Furm-Ing, creating. 

9. Fdsh-ioiv-eth, formeth. 
13. Beiu-ti-ful, elegant In form. 
18. Con-tin'-u-ally, constantly. 



Errors. 2. Shet for shut j 6. aof-ly tor »oft-ly i 7. for-git for for- 
get f 12. ging-in for aing-ing ; 13. ai-lunt for ai-lent. 



NOON. 

1. Come, let us go into the thick shade, 
for it is the noon of th<> day, and the sum- 
mer sun beats hot upon < ur heads. 
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2. The shade is pleasant and cool ; the 
branches meet above our heads, and shut 
out the sun, as with a green curtain ; the 
grass is soft to our feet, and a clear brook 
washes the roots of the trees. 

3. The sloping bank is covered with 
flowers ; let us lie down upon it ; let us 
throw our limbs on the fresh grass, and 
sleep , for all things are still, and we ^re 
quite alone. 

4. The cattle lie down to sleep in the 
cool shade, but we can do what is better ; 
we can raise our voices to heaven ; we 
can praise the great God who made us. 
He mai'e the warm sun and the cool shade ; 
the trees that grow upward, and the brooks 
thai run murmuring along. All the things 
that we see are Ilis work. 

5. Can we raise our voices up to the 
high heaven? Can we make Him hear 
who is above the stars ? Yes ; for He hear- 
eth us when we only whisper ; when we 
breathe out words softly, with a low voice. 
He that fiUeth the heavens is here also. 

6. May we, tha!: are so young, speak to 
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Him that always was? May we, that can 
hardly speak plain, speak to God ? 

7. We, that are so young, are but lately | 
made alive ; therefore we should not for- 
get His forming hand who hath made us 
alive. We, that can not speak plain, should 
lisp our praises to Him who teaches us how 
to speak, and hath opened our dumb lips. 

8. When we could not think of Him, He 
thought of us ; before we could ask Him 
to bless us, He had already given us many 
blessings. 

9. He fashioneth our tender limbs, and 
causeth them to grow. He maketh us 
strong, tall, and nimble. 

10. Every day we are more active than ; 
the former day ; therefore every day we 
should praise Him better than the former day. 

11. The buds spread into leaves, and 
the blossoms swell to fruit ; but they know 
not how they grow, nor who causeth them 
to spring up from the bosom of the earth. 

12. Ask them if they will tell thee , bid 
them break forth into singing, and fill the 
air with pleasant sounds. 
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13. They smell sweet ; they look beau- 
' tiful ; but they are quite silent. No sound 

is in the still air ; no murmur of voices 
among the green leaves. 

14. The plants and trees are made to 
give fruit to man ; but man is made to 
praise God who made him. 

15. We love to praise Him, because He 
loveth to bless us ; we thank Him for life, 
because it is a pleasant thing to be alive. 

16. We love God, who hath created all 
beings ; we love all beings, because they 
are the creatures of God. 

17. We can not be good, as God is good, 
to all persons, every where ; but we can 
rejoice that every where there is a God to 
do them good. 

18. We will think of God, when we 
play, and when we work ; when we walk 
out, and when we come in ; when we 
sleep, and when we wake. His praise shall 
dwell continutdly on our lips. 

Qi'KSTioxa. "\Vliat Is saJd in the 3d ver»e7 Wliat in the 4th T What In 
th« 9th r What in the 11th t What in the 15th 1 What in the 18th 1 
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LESSON L. 

Spell and Define, 



1. Styl'-ed, caUed. 

2. Con-tr61, restrain. 

2. Grdnd-eur, grandness of show. 

3. Ar'-dent, fiery. 

4. Tkw-nj, yellowish brown. 



6. De-Tofirs, eats greedily. 

& Prowls, roves for prey. 

0. Am'-bush, a lying in wait. 
14. N6v-el, new. 
16. De-vice, contrivance, plan. 



Errors. 1. Jus-ly torjust-ly ; 2. beas for beasts ; 0. bouns for 
bounds i 7. at-tem fbr at-tempt ; 11. treat-munt for treat-ment. 



THE LION. 

1. The Lion, like the tiger, is a native 
of the hottest countries. He has justly 
been styled the lord of the forest. 

2. There he ranges without control ; for 
at his dreadful roar all the other beasts fly 
and hide themselves. The form of the 
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lion is a -perfect model of agile strength, 
and at the same time traly bold and full of 
grandeur. 

3. The large and shaggy mane which 
surrounds his awful front, his ample eye- 
brows, his large teeth, and his eyes, which, 
at the least cause, glow with a fierce and 
ardent luster, form a picture which has no 
equal among beasts. 

A. The color of the lion is a tawny yel- 
low. His height is from four to five feet ; 
the length of his body is eight or nine feet , 
and his tail alone is nearly four feet long ; 
but those lions which we see in shows of 
wild beasts are never so large. 

5. His eye, like that of the cat, ia so 
formed that he can not bear the light of 
day, and prowls about chiefly at night, in | 
search of food. After depriving his victim \ 
of life, he tears it in pieces, breaks all its j 
bones, and swallows them with the rest of 
the body. 

6. Like the tiger, the lion bounds upon 
his prey from some place of ambush, which 
he usually chooses near a spring, or on the 
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brink of a river, where beasts come to 
quench their thirst. . 

7. At such times he springs eighteen or 
twenty feet with ease If he chance to 
miss his aim, he does not make any further 
attempt, but returns slowly to his retreat 
to await new. prey. 

8. Such is his strength, that it is said he 
can break a horse's back with one stroke 

. of his paw, or a man's arm by a sweep of 
his tail. 

9. He has been known to take a small 
cow in his mouth, and run off with her, as 
a cat carries a rat ; and even to leap ditch- 
es and fences with her. 

10. Though the lion and the tiger are 
alike in some respects, the lion is deemed 
by all to be the nobler beast ; for he seeks 
of choice to make war on the larger, rather 
than the smaller beasts. 

11. If taken young, the lion becomes 
gentle, and fond of his master. But the 
j&erceness of the tiger can never be wholly 
tamed ; kind treatment seeming to make 
little change in his temper or nature. 
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12. From many stories which are told 
about the lion, we select the one which fol- 
lows, because it shows in a happy manner 
the value of presence of mind, when a 
sudden danger presents itself. 

13. A negro was passing along a road, 
on one side of which, at some distance, 
was a wood, and on the other, but nearer 
to him, a steep and rocky descent, when 
he saw a lion making toward him at a rapid 
pace. 

14. Little time was Left him for thought, 
and none to escape to some tree in the 
wood ; he therefore hit on a novel plan of 
saving his life. 

15. He threw ofif the only clothing which 
he had, an undressed skin of a sheep, and, 
placing it on a stick, went a little distance 
down the side of the rock. Here he held 
up the skin before him, so as to hide him- 
self and at the same time present to view 
the figure of a sheep. 

16. Misled by this cunning device, the 
lion made a spring at the seeming prey, 
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and, seizing it, passed over the head of the 
negro into the valley below. 

17- The lioa was kilkd by the fall; 
whilst the negro, who had saved his life by 
the loss of his sheep-skin, went on his way 
in joy, 

QCBSTiOHS. 1. Where k the lion found f 2. Describe the lion. 8. What 
is said of his strength ? 15. How did tlie negro deceive tdm ? Which let- 
ters of the alplmbet are aspirates 7 



LESSON LI. 

Spell and Define. 



1. Pirch-ed, sitting. 

3. Stock-dove, one species of doves. 

5. Ha-zel, a shrub that bears nuts. 

5. Clus-ters, (the fruit of the hazel.) 

7. Sur-prls-ed, (oaught unawares.) 

7. Dis-plAy-ed, spread wide. 



THE SQUIRREL. 

1. At, there 's the squirrel perched aloft, 

That active little rover ; 
See how he whisks his bushy tail, 
Which shadows him all over ! 

2. Now, rapid as a ray of light, 

He darts up yon tall beech ; 



7. P4s-8ion-flower, a plant with 

shadowy flowers. 

8. F6x-gIove, a medicinal plant. 

9. Hie, haste or run. [called iieath. 
9. Ileath-y, covered witli a shrub 
9. Brae, sloping ground. 



Errors. 1. Shad-era for ahad-oios} 4. li/s for lifts} 5. round for 
a-round ; 9. long for Or-long. 
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He skips along from branch to branch, 
And now the top can reach. 

8. Now view him seated on the bough, 
To crack sweet nuts at ease, 
While black-birds sing, and stock-doves coo, 
Amid the neighboring trees. 

4. The light wind lifts his silky hair. 

So long and loosely flowing ; 
His quick ear catches every sound, — 
' How brisk he looks, and knowing! 

5. With cunning glance he casts around 

His merry, sparkling eye ; 

In yonder hazel, by the brook. 

Rich clusters he can spy. 

6. His loftj station soon he quits 

To seize the milky store ; 
You ne'er can catch him, dearest child, 
The useless chase give o'er. 

7. The butterfly you once surprised. 

And had him in your power, 
While he his painted wings displayed 
Upon the passion-flower. 

8. As in the fox-glove's bell he dived. 

You caught the humble-bee, 
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Examined well his velvet coat, 
Then gave him liberty. 

9. With lambkins you might run a race, 
Though swift they hie away ; 
The nimble kid attempt to chase 
Along the heathy brae. 

10. But little squirrel 's more alert 
Than butterfly or bee ; 
No lamb or kid is half so light, 
So swift of foot, as he. 

Questions. What Is said In this piece about the squirrel r Is he more 
spry than the lamb or kid ? What sound has o in the word top f What 
sound has tt in no / 



LESSON III. 

Spdl and Define, 



1. O'-dor, smell or fragrance. 

1. De-light, great pleasure. * 

8. D£s-ert, a waste or wQdemess. 

8. Lair, the bed of a wild beast. 



4. T^r-ri-ble, that excites Ibar. 
6. G16-ri-ous, splendid. 

5. Ex^'cel-lent, of great worth. 

6. D&z-cling, overiiowering by light 



Xbbors. 4. Mthmunt^ for mo-ment} 6. glty-rua for glo-rt-outf 6. look 
ith for look-€th} 6. count-nunee for coKn-<e-nanc«. 



THE CRBATXIBE AND THE CREATOR. 

1. Come, and I will show you what is 
beautiful. It is a rose fully blown. See 
how she sits upom^er mossy stem, like the 
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queen of all the flowers ! Iler leaves 
glow like fire ; the air is filled with her 
.aweet odor ; she is the delight of every 
eye. 

2. She is beautiful ; but there is one 
fairer than she. lie that made the rose is 

1 more beautiful than the rose. He is all 
lovely. He is the delight of every heart. 

3. I will show you what is strong. The 
lion is strong ; when he raiseth up himself 
from his lair, when he shaketh his mane, 
when the voice of his roaring is heard, the 
cattle of the field fly, and the wild beasts 
of the desert hide themselves ; for he is 
very terrible. 

4. The lion is strong ; but He that made 
the lion is stronger than he. His anger is 
teiTible. He could make us die in a 
moment, and no one could save us from 
His hand. 

5. I will show you what is glorious 
The sun is glorious. When he shineth in 
the clear sky, when he sitteth on his bright 
throne in the heavens, ^d looketh abroad 
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over all the earth, he is the most glorious 
and excellent object the eye can behold. 

6. The sun is glorious ; but He that 
made the sun is more glorious than he. 
The eye beholdeth Him not ; for His bright- 
ness is more dazzling than we could bear. 
He seeth in all dark places; by night as 
well as by day; and the light of His coun- 
tenance is over all His works. 

7. What is the name of this great One, 
and what is He called, that my lips may 
praise Him?. 

8. The name of this great Being is 
GOD. He made all things ; but He is 
himself more excellent than all which He 
hath made. He is the Creator, they, are 
His creatures ; they may be beautiful, but 
He is beauty ; they may be strong, but He 
is strength; they may be perfect, but He 
is perfqction. 

QrKSTiONS. 1. What is called beautiful in the first verse? 8. What is 
said to be very strong and terrible? 5. What is glorious? 8. What is the 
name of the Being who made all things ? 8. Wliat is said of Him ? What 
leseou is this ? What pauses are used in this piece ? 
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LESSON LIII. 

Spel2 and Define. 



2. Gr4t-i-fy, to Isdolge. 

3. Ter-riMc, causing terror. 

4. In-t^nd-ing, designing. 
6. Pre-par-ed, made ceady. 
6. De-cide, to determine. 



6. Bo6nd-{ng, leaping. 

1, 8c4m-per-ed, nm with speed. 

7. Con-fu-sion, tarnolt. 
0. Dig-<ai-ty, nobleaess. 

11. Cour-age, bravery. 



EaaoBS. 1. An-i-mula for an-t-mo-'s; 1. U'9hal for u-tu-al} 6. eZ-e- 
phuni for el-€-phant$ 6. twi/-4iiss for swijl-nesi. 



ELEPHANT AKD TIGRESS. 

1. One day, the keeper of some ani- 
mals went to bis dinner, as usual ; and, 
as he went out, left all of them quite safe, 
as he thought, in their cagas. But it was 
not so. 

2. One of the cages, which contained a 
tiger and tigress, was quite old, and the 
couple broke loose. They looked around 
to find something to gratify their appetite ; 
and, spying the lama, they pitched upon 
her for their dinner. 

3. The poor lama was sorely frightened 
as they approached, with their mouths wide 
open ; but against such terrific animals 
she had no means of defense. In a mo- 
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ment, the tigress grasped her by the throat, 
and began to suck her blood. 

4. At this moment the keeper entered. 
Being a man of great courage, he seized 
a rope and ventured forward, intending to 
throw a noose over the heads of the two 
animals, as they were busily sucking the 
blood of the lama. 

5. Just as he was throwing the noose, 
the tigress turned and prepared to jump at 
him. He knew not what to do. Her eye- 
balls were flashing fire, and her jaws were 
ready to destroy him. He had but a mo- 
ment to decide. In that moment, he 
sprang behind an elephant, which stood 
near. 

6. The tigress saw the keeper, and 
1 sprang toward him. But, as she was 

bounding past the elephant, almost with 
the swiftness of a bullet, this animal reached 
forth his trunk, caught the tigress, and 
threw her headlong to the farther end of 
the building. 

7. Every thing was now in confusion. 
The monkeys jumped for their lives, and 

12 ~^ 
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the baboons scampered up to the rafters. The 
elephant stood still ; and, at the command of | 
the keeper, took him up with his tmnk, 
and, with a single toss, placed him upon 
his back, out of danger. 

8. The tigress was not yet satisfied, and 
made another jump at the keeper? But 

• the elephant caught her again, and threw 
her with such force against. the side of the 
house, that she was glad to go quietly back 
into her cage. 

9. In the mean time, the tiger w^as look- 
ing about to see what animal he should 
attack. On raising his eyes, the first thing 
he saw was the lion, who was lookini^ orn 
from his cage with great dignity. The 
tiger showed his teeth and growled , the 
lion shook his mane. 

10. At last the tiger sprang at the cage 
with great fury, and forced one of his paws 
through the bars. But the lion made a 
spring at the tiger's foot, and caught it. 
He puUed the whole leg into the ca;^, 
and held it there, till the keeper could jump 
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from the back of the elephant, and throw a 
noose over the tiger's head. 

11. Both the tigers' were then secured 
in their cage. Thus, by the instinct of the 
elephant, and the teeth of the lion, as well 
as his own courage, the keeper was saved 
from the jaws of the tiger and tigress. 



QrESTTONS. What animals are spoken of in this lesson ? 1. Where did 
the keeper go? 2. What then took place? 4. What did the keeper do? 
6. What did the tigress then prepare to do ? 6. Wliat did tlie elephant do f 
9. What did the tiger do ? 10. How did the keeper get him in the cage ? 
What sound has a in the word name I What in hat f 



lESSON LIV. 

Spell ana Define. 



2. Af-fec-tion, love, fondness. 

3. Phy-si-cian, one who professes 

the art of healing. 

4. Con-sult-a-tion, the act of con* 

suiting, or asking advice. 



5. N('>sc-gay, a bunch of flowers. 

6. A'-mi-a-ble, lovely. 

11. Res-ig-na-tion, submission. 
13. Grat-i-fied, indulged. 
17. Trun-quil, quiet, calm. 



Errors. 3. Rt-cov-ry for re-cov-er-j/j 4. absunce for <ib-aence$ 6. 
for -ard for for-wca-di 10. some-thin for some-iking. 



THE BED OF DEATH. 

1. Near the house of Mr. Friendly, the 
father of Edwin and Henry, lived a good 
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man who had on onlj son, about the same 
age as Henry. 

2. During the holydays, these three boys 
alwrys met ; and, being alike in their tem- 
pers, a truly brotherly affection grew up 
between them. 

3. Their young friend now lay danger- 
ously ill; the physicians had given no 
hopes of his recovery, and every day 
brought him nearer to his grave. Often, 
during his illness, he had inquired about 
Edwin and Henry^ and had expressed a 
wish to see them. 

4. Having, therefore, obtained permis- 
sion from their parents, they determined 
to pay a visit to their dying friend; but, 
before they set out, they held a consulta- 
tion on what kind of presents they should 
take to him. 

5. Not thinking that the death of their 
jroung friend was so near, Edwin proposed 
to present him with an excellent little book, 
mlled ** Pity's Gift," by Pratt; and Henry, 
vho knew the fondness of hLs play-fellow 
br flowers, went into the garden and 
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plucked him a nosegay of the choicest 
which the garden afforded. 

6. The two amiable youths -set forward 
with their presents, and on their arrival at 
the house of their friend, they were led in- 
to the room in which he lay, 

7. He was in bed ; Im head was resting 
on his hand; and, as he heard the well- 
known voices of his friends, a slight flush 
overspread his pale cheeks. 

8. Edwin and Henry stepped to the side 
of his bed, and enoh grajsped one of his 
hands. He took the book from Edwin, 
looked at it, and shook his head. 

9. With the flowers of Henry he ap- 
peared particularly pleased! He took them, 
looked at them for some time, and then 
laid them on his pillow. 

10. He expressed a wish to be carried 
to the window, that he might once more 
see the trees under which they had played, 
and where he could point . out to them 
something to remind them of. their joyous 
sports. 

11. He attempted to walk, but he sank 
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almost senseless into the arms of his father. 
He was now carried to the window; but his 
eyes appeared not to rest on the trees, nor 
any other earthly object. They were lifted 
to heaven, and the tears of pious resigna- 
tion fell gently from them 

12. He now requested to be carried to 
his bed. The coldness of death was creep- 
ing fast upon him, and, as the rays of the 
setting sun shone into his room, he faintly 
asked if his bed might be removed so that 
he could see the sun set. 

13. ,nis wish was gratified; and, as the 
rays of the sun shone upon his bed, he 
looked on' those who stood around him, and 
the smile of the dying saint broke through 
the gloom of approaching death. 

14. Lower and lower sank the- sun, and 
fainter grew the eye of the dying youth. 
He threw his arms around the neck of Ed- 
win, and, in a faint whisper, said, I die with 
the sun; but tell it not to my father or 
nuthcr. 

15. But his mother had heard him whis 
per. She threw herself an her knees by the j 
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bed-side of her dying boy, and her tears 
fell upon his cheek. Weep not for me, my 
dear mother, he said ; I am no longer ill 

16. In a few moments afterward, he 
added, I shall not remain in the grave ; and 
when you and my father are dead, we shall 
meet again in heaven, where death no more 
can part us. 

17. Having said these words, he lay for 
some minutes in a tranquil state ; then sud- 
denly raised himself, sunk upon his pillow, 
and died. The last ray of the sun shone 
upon his pale countenance. 

18. Edwin and Henry returned home 
with tears in their eyes, and related to 
their father what they had seen. 

19. They had, however, received ti 
pleasant impression upon their hearts ; and 
when, in their riper years, they thought of 
death, they pictured it to themselves under 
the image of their dying friend. 



QrTRdTTONs. Will you relate what you eaa aboat these three Mends 1 
What are you tauglit by this piece 7 
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LESSON 17. 

Spell and Define, 



8. Ch&n-ces, happens. 
B. Bh^UoWj not deep. 

9. 8«'ldom, rarely. 
9. Gon-ctrdct, to build or fam. 

ft. Le^i fcr tew^l ; 8. ikai4ir finr MkaN»w ; la 4w9tt-in 

for dwtU^g ; 10. eleen-ly for cleanup. 



1. Areh'-ed, carrcd like a bow. 

2. QUa^Jt nnooth and shining. 
7. C6n>yex, rounding. 

Y. Curre, a regtdar beod 



THE BEAVER. 

1. The Beaver is a native of the northern 
part of this country, chiefly, and is about 
three feet long, and from twelve to fifteen 
inches broad. It has an arched back, a 
thick neck, and a middle-sized head. 

2. The color of the Beaver is a deep 
chestnut ; and the hair is long and glossy, 
and covers a fine soft down, which is used 
a3 fur, and is also of great value in the 
making of hats. 

3. Beavers are formed to live both on 
land and in water ; and the works which 
these small creatures construct, when they 
labor in common, are a subject of wonder 
to all who see or read of them. 

4. Their abode is always fixed by the 
side of some lake, pond, or river. 
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5. If the water be still, levels and deep 
enough, as in a lake or pond, they do not 
build a dam ; but if it be a running stream, 
they then set to work to construct one. 

6. This dam is often eighty or one hun- 
dred feet long, ten or twelve feet wide at 
the bottom, and growing less by degrees 
to the top, where it is only two feet wide. 

7. Should the current of the river be 
very gentle, the dam is placed across it in 
a line nearly direct ; but when the stream 
flows swiftly, it is always made with a 
curve or bend, the convex or outer part of 
which is toward the current. 

8« The dam is built in a shallow part of 
the river, near which some large tree chan- 
ces to stand. This tree they cut down with 
their teeth, for the basis of their work. 

9. After their dam is completed, they 
construct their houses upon it. They make 
them of wood, stones, and a kind of sand 
which will not dissolve in water ; and plas- 
ter them both outside and inside, with mor- 
tar made of mud, which they lay on with 
such neatness, that one might almost sup- 
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pose it to be the work of man. The num- 
ber of huts in each village seldom exceeds 
i ten or twelve. 

I 10. They live on tender bark and wood, 
I of which each dwelling has its own store 
I laid up for the winter. They always con- 
I duct their labors in the night-time. They 
j are very cleanly in their habits, and take 
great care not to soil their cabins. 

QuRSTioxs. In what part of our country are bearers foond ? Deaerlbe 
the beaver. What do they build ? 



LESSON lYI. 

Spell and Define, 



3. Op-pw-t/i-nl-ty, convenient time. 

4. Cul-ti-vd-ting, improving. 
7. Sac-ri-fice, (to give up.) 

7. Con-v^n-ience, accomniodatioD. 



8. Mls-for-tune, calamity. 

10. A-w>\re, apprised of. 

14. VIg-or-oua, strong, stout 

16. As-s6-ciate8, companions. 



Errors. 2. Frien» tor friends ; 7. wil'tin for willinff ,• 8. mis-f of- 
ten for mia-for-tune ; 10. de-pens for de-pend». 



THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 

1. Every one must observe how much 
more happy and beloved some children are 
than others. There are some children you 
always love to be with. They are happy 
themselves, and they make you happy. 

2. There are others, whose society you 
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always avoid. They seem to have no 
friends ; and no person can be happy 
without friends. The heart is formed for 
love, and can not be happy without the op- 
portunity of giving and receiving affection. 
I 3. But you can not receive affection, 
unless you will also give it. You can not 
find others to love you, unless you will also 
love them. 

4. Love is only to be obtained by giv- 
ing love in return. Hence the importance 
of cultivating a cheerful and obliging dis- 
position. You can not be happy without it. 

5. If your companions do not love you, 
-it is your own fault. They can not help 
loving you, if you will be kind and friendly. 
If you are not loved, it is a good evidence 
that you do not deserve to be loved. 

6. It is true that a sense of duty may, 
at times, render it necessary for you to do 
that which will be displeasing to your com- 
panions. 

7. But, if it is seen that you have a 
noble spirit, that you are above selfishness, 
tliat you are willing to sacrifice your own 
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personal convenience to promote the hap- 
piness of your associates, you will never 
be in want of friends. 

8. You must not regard it as your mis- 
fortune that others *do not love you, but 
your fault. It is not beauty, it is not 
wealth, that will give you friends. 

9. Your heart must glow with kindness, 
if you would attract to yourself the esteem 
and affection of those by whom you are 
surrounded. 

10. You are little aware how much the 
happiness of your whole life depends upon 
the cultivation of an affectionate and oblig- 
ing disposition. If you will adopt the res- 
olution that you will confer favors when- 
ever you have an opportunity, you will 
certainly be surrounded by ardent friends. 

11. Begin upon this principle in child- 
hood, and act upon it through life, and you 
will make yourself happy, and promote 
the happiness of all within your influence. 

12. Suppose you are out some day with 
your companions playing ball. After you 
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have been playing for some time, another 
boy comes along. 

13. He can not be chosen upon either 
side, for there is no one to match him. 
*^ Henry," you say, "you may take my 
place a little while, and I will rest." 

14. You throw yourself down upon the 
. grass, while Henry, fresh and vigorous, 

takes your bat, and engages in the game. 
He knows that you gave up to accommo- 
date him , and how can he help liking you 
for it? 

15. The fact is, that neither man nor 
child can cultivate such a spirit of kind- 
ness, without attracting affection and es- 
teem. 

16. Look and see who of your com- 
panions have the most friends, and you will 
find that they are those who have this no- 
ble spirit ; who are willing to deny them- 
selves, that they may make their associates 
happy. 

17. This is not peculiar to childhood. 
It is the same in all periods of life. There 
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is but one way to make friends, aud that 
is, by being friendly to others. 

18. Perhaps some child who reads this 
feels conscious of being disliked, and yet 
desires to have the affection of companions. 
You ask me what you shall do. 

19. I will tell you. I will give you a 
sure rule. Do all in your power to make 
others happy. Be willing to sacrifice your 
own convenience, that you may promote 
the happiness of others. 

20. This is the way to make friends, and 
the only way. When you are playing with 
your brothers and sisters at home, be al- 
ways ready to give them more than their 
share of privileges. 

21. Manifest an obliging disposition, 
and they can not but regard you with affec- 
tion. In all your intercourse with otheis, 
at home or abroad, let these feelings influ- 
ence you, and you will receive a rich re- 
ward. 

Questions. 1. What does every one obaerve ? What is said in the sec- 
ond verse 1 What in the third 1 10. What are young persons little awaie 
of? What is said hi the tweutieth and twenty-first verses ? 
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LESSON LVII. 

Spell and Define, 



1. Fitl-ter-ine, hesitating, pausing. 

2 Trip-pIng, (ranning lightly.) Iden. 

3 Bower, (home,) a shelter in a gar- 
6 Ap-p&Il, to frighten, to depress. 



6. Roam, to wander, to rore. 

7. Balm-y, fragrant. 

7 Per-fume, sweet odor. 
10. Ue-sulve, a fixed determination. 



HEAVEN IS OVER ALL. 

1. In weary paths, my precious boy, 

Your faltering feet must fall ; 
But bear in mind, where'er you go, 
That Heaven is over all ! 

2. You 're tripping through a garden now, 

Where childhood loves to play, 
And kind hands pull the flowers for you, 
And throw the thorns away ; 

3. But by and by you '11 leave your bower, 

And ^' go your ways " alone. 
With but a chance companion, love, 
Across your pathway thrown ; 

4. And sometimes, in the desert bare, 

Griefs bitter tears must fall; 
But bear in mind, my boy, e'en there, 
That Heaven is over all ! 

5. And sometimes over flinty rocks 

Your -ender feet must stray ; 

A.ia sometimes in a tangled wood 

You '11 almost lose your way; 
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6. And oft you '11 sigh for childhood's home, 

When gloomy scenes appall ; — 
! bear in mind, where'er you roam, 
That heaven is over all ! 

7. And now and then a balmy air 

Will float with soft perfume, 
And lovely blossoms, here and there. 
Will bless you with their bloom ; 

8. But if the clouds should hide the sky. 

And chilling rain should fall. 
Remember, God is always nigh. 
And heaven is over all ! 

9. Now — now, while yet in childhood's bower, 

Witlbthat wild way in view, 
! put your little hand in His, 
And He will lead you through ! 

10. For if, with pure and patient heart, 

With firm resolve and high. 
You tread the path appointed, love, 
And pass temptation by, 

11. A fairer home than childhood's home, 

A fonder love than ours, 
Await you at your journey's end, 
In heaven's own balmy bowers. 

THE END. 
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